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T T has  been  the  intention  of  the  compilers  of 
-*•  this  little  volume  to  accommodate  it  as  much 
as  poffible  to  the  ufe  of  the  wives  of  our  honefl 
country  farmers ; but  there  are  feveral  articles 
contained  in  it  which  may  be  worthy  the  notice 
of  women  who  move  in  a higher  fphere  of  life. 

Our  defcription  of  the  breeding  and  manage- 
ment of  the  various  kinds  of  fowls  is  the  relult  of 
the  experience  of  thofe  who  have  bred  them  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs  j and,  if  properly  attended  to, 
may  greatly  contribute  to  encreafe  the  flock,  and 
confequently  the  profit,  of  the  farmer’s  wife : 
and  our  receipts  for  drefiing  fuch  difhes  as  are 
moft  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  the  farm-houfe, 
are  equally  valuable  in  their  kind. 

Moll  of  the  receipts  for  making  Englifh  wines 
were  communicated  by  a country  lady,  who  is 
diflinguifhed  for  her  fkill  in  this  kind  of  houfe- 
wifery ; and  if  the  rules  laid  down  are  carefully 
followed,  excellent  liquor  will  be  produced  at  a 
very  low  rate. 

The  making  of  cyder,  perry,  mead,  mum,  &c. 
is  a very  necelTary  part  of  country  knowledge; 
and  we  hope  the  rules  laid  down  for  it  will  great- 
ly contribute  to  facilitate  the  pra&ice,  and  to 
bring  thefe  agreeable  and  ufeful  family  liquors 
ftill  more  in  vogue. 

Every  prudent  houfewife  will  thank  us  for  our 
directions  relpeCting  the  dairy  ; in  which  our  in- 
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PREFACE. 

ftru&ions,  though  fhort,  are  full  to  the  purpofe, 
and  will  be  found  highly  ufeful,  if  carefully  at’ 
tended  to. 

There  is  fcarcely  a country- houfe  in  the  king* 
dom  in  which  our  directions  for  pickling  Lnglilh 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  not  be  found  ufeful. 
We  have  only  to  fay  that  the  receipts  are  of  the 
molt  approved  kind,  and  cannot  fail  of  giving 
fat  is  faCtion  to  thofe  who  ufe  them. 

We  have  been  very  particular  in  our  inftruc- 
tions  how  to  brew  beer  and  ale,  from  the  firft 
procefs  to  the  completion  of  the  work ; for  though 
it  may  not  be  the  immediate  bufinel's  of  the  farm- 
er’s wife  to  brew  the  liquor  for  her  own  family, 
yet  it  is  highly  proper  that  the  fhould  be  quali- 
fied to  give  ample  directions  to  her  fervants. 

The  management  of  bees  falls  more  immedi- 
ately within  the  province  of  the  country  houfe- 
wife.  The  great  ufe  and  advantage  to  be  made 
of  thefe  wonderful  little  animals  will  be  our  jufti- 
fication  for  the  particular  account  we  have  given 
of  the  method  of  treating  them. 

The  account  of  the  art  of  breeding  and  ma- 
naging of  fong- birds  is  more  a matter  of  pleafure 
than  of  ufe,  and  will  be  accepted  of  as  a prcfent 
by  thofe  whom  we  confidercd  it  as  equally  our 
duty  and  intereft  to  oblige.  If  any  extraordinary 
care  be  taken  of  the  harmlcfs  little  animals,  they 
will  repay  the  obligation  with  a fong:  and  we 
truft  that  many  ladies  in  the  country  will  think 
themfelves  gratified  by  the  inlertion  of  thefe 
agreeable  pages  in  our  book. 

With  regard  to  the  reft  of  the  contents,  we 
have  only  to  fay  that  they  are  fuch  as  we  hope 
will  equally  contribute  to  the  ufe  and  fatisfa&ion 
of  our  readers. 
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COUNTRY  HOUSEWIFE. 


O/'Turkies  ; their  breeding  and  management. 

TH  E breeding  of  turkies  is  often  found 
to  be  a work  of  fome  difficulty  ; but  it 
may  be  rendered  more  eafy  by  the  fol- 
lowing mode  of  proceeding.  Keep  the  hen  and 
young  ones  in  a barn  or  outhoufe,  for  fix  weeks 
after  the  young  are  hatched,  which  will  not  only 
keep  them  warm,  but  prevent  the  young  ones 
from  eating  fmall  flugs  or  1 nails,  which  leldom 
fail  of  fcouring  them  to  death.  At  the  end  of  fix 
weeks  let  them  be  brought  out  into  a place  where 
the  fun  affords  a moderate  heat : this  place  fhould 
be  enclofed  with  wicker,  to  prevent  their  rang- 
ing ; and  they  fhould  be  fed  (as  from  the  time 
of  their  being  hatched)  with  curds,  in  which  is 
a little  rue  cut  fmall,  and  fome  ant  eggs.  I hey 
may  be  permitted  to  flay  out  about  two  hours, 
but  as  they  grow  more  hardy,  a greater  proper- 
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Won  of  time  fhould  be  allowed  diem  in  die  open 
air,  till  they  are  capable  of  Shifting  for  thcin- 
felves.  Soon  after  the  turkies  are  hatched  you 
fhould  carry  to  them  a frefh  turf  of  fhort  grais  , 
every  day  ; but,  for  the  reafon  above-mentioned^ 
particular  care  muft  be  taken  that  no  flugs  01 
fnails  are  on  it. 

Turkies  are  by  nature  inclined  to  range; 
wherefore  they  are  kept  to  moft  advantage  in 
open  countries,  becaufe  vermin  are  not  there 
harboured  in  any  great  number.  Turkies,  be- 
ing by  nature  tender,  they  cannot  be  looked  af- 
ter with  too  much  care,  or  kept  too  warm  while 
they  are  young.  The  hen  bird  is  fo  negligent, 
that  die  takes  no  care  of  her  brood  in  general, 
while  even  one  of  them  will  follow  her. 

If  they  are  permitted  to  feed  on  corn  they  will 
devour  great  quantities ; but  if  denied  this  food, 
they  will,  when  full  grown,  by  feeding  on  feeds, 
herbs,  &c.  thrive  greatly.  They  generally  lay 
their  eggs  in  March,  and  fet  in  April,  and  the 
number  of  eggs  which  fhould  be  put  under  the 
hen  is  from  eleven  to  thirteen.  Some  perfons, 
who  have  the  convenience  of  a finall  covered 
place  near  their  habitations,  permit  the  turkies  to 
range  at  large,  and  make  their  own  nefts  : but 
this  kind  of  management  is  attended  with  fuceeis 
only  in  particular  places. 

As  they  are  by  nature  inclined  to  range  (as 
above-mentioned,)  they  will  frequently  lay  their 
eggs  in  private  places : and  therefore  frequent  at- 
tention muft  be  paid  to  them,  till  they  have  ac~ 
quired  a habit  of  laying  their  eggs  at  home.  The 
time  the  hen  fets  is  twenty-five  days,  and  Hie 
hatches  between  that  period  and  thirty  days.  On 
the  young  being  firft  hatched  the  leaft  cold  will 
3 endan- 
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endanger  their  lives.  Some  people  feed  them 
with  new  made  cheefe  cut  in  {mail  bits,  inftead 
of  curds,  and  give  them  new  milk,  or  milk  and 
%jvater  to  drink.  Others  boil  oatmeal  and  milk, 
ogether  till  it  is  very  tiiick,  and  chop  wormwood 
fmall,  or  hard-boiled  eggs  into  it,  and  give  them 
this  for  food.  It  is  necelYary  to  feed  them  often, 
on  account  of  the  negligence  of  the  hen.  When 
the  young  have  acquired  fotne  flrength,  they 
may  be  fed  in  the  open  air,  but  in  an  enclofed. 
place  to  prevent  their  ftraggling.  You  mull  ne- 
ver let  them  out  till  the  fun  has  dried  up  the  dew 
from  the  grafs  (which  would  be  very  injurious  to 
them,)  and,  with  equal  care,  houle  them  again 
early  in  the  evening.  The  eggs  of  this  bird  are 
in  general  deemed  to  be  nutrimental  food,  and 
they  are  efteemed  particularly  wholefome  for  per- 
fons  of  a confumptive  habit  of  body. 

The  following  is  the  belt  method  of  fattening 
turkies.  For  the  iirft  fortnight  give  them  oats  or 
barley  well  foaked,  and  cram  them  in  the  fame 
manner  that  capons  are  crammed,  during  another 
fortnight.  They  muft  be  crammed  only  in  the 
morning,  and  permitted  to  be  in  the  open  air  dur-: 
ing  the  dav,  being  occafionally  fed  with  corn; 
otherwife  they  will  not  fatten  fo  readily,  as  they 
are  birds  of  a lullen  difpofition. 


Of  Fowls  ; tbiir  breeding  and  management. 

*T'  HOSE  who  buy  fowls  for  keeping  have  one 
A general  rule  by  which  they  fhould  abide ; 
which  is  to  purchafe  thole  forts  only  which  are 
moft  famous  for  laying  and  breeding.  Young 
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hens  generally  lay  moft  eggs,  but  the  old  are  beft 
for  hatching ; but  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  hens 
neither  anfwer  one  purpofe  nor  the  other  fo  well, 
if  they  are  over- fed.  / 

Hens  may  be  fet  to  good  advantage  from  thtj 
time  they  are  two  years  old  till  five  : but  earlier 
or  later  than  thefe  ages  are  not  fo  well.  When 
they  fet  in  February  the  chickens  turn  to  good 
profit;  but  any  month  between  that  and  Mi- 
chaelmas are  proper  for  the  purpofe.  A hen  ge- 
nerally hatches  on  the  twenty-fu  ff  day  offetting; 
but  in  hot  weather  a day,  and  fometimes  a day 
and  a half,  earlier:  though  it  rarely  happens  that 
the  chickens  all  come  on  the  fame  day.  To  pre- 
vent the  hen  from  wandering  from  the  neft,  by 
which  the  eggs  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
fpoiled,  it  is  proper  that  food  and  water  fhould  be 
placed  near  her  ; but  not  fo  near  that  (he  can  reach 
it  while  flie  fits  on  the  neft  : for,  in  this  cafe,  fhe 
would  be  continually  picking,  fo  that  the  eggs 
would  never  acquire  a fufficient  degree  of  heat  to 
hatch  them. 

The  ufual  food  for  fattening  of  fowls  is  bar- 
ley meal  mixed  up  either  with  water  or  milk. 
7 he  milk  is  deemed  preferable,  though  water 
is  commonly  ufed.  French  wheat,  commonly 
called  buck- wheat,  and  hempfeed,  are  deemed 
good  food  to  mal  e fowls  lay  freely  ; and  buck- 
wheat ground,  and  made  into  a pane,  will  fatten 
them  in  a fhort  time. 

Hens  that  are  apt  ti  crow  feldom  cither  lay  or 
breed  well.  The  fize  of  the  hen  fhould  corref- 
pond  with  that  of  the  cock  who  is  her  companion. 
The  hens  of  lavgeft  fize  are  moft  profitable : they 
fhould  he  of  an  induft  ious  difpolition,  labouring- 
for  thcmflvcs  and  chickens.  Fhe  hens  which 
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have  combs  are  not  fo  good  as  thofe  which  have 
tufts  of  feathers  inftead  of  a comb : the  claws' 
Jhould  be  ftrong  and  numerous;  but  thofe  with- 
out hinder  claws  are  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  the 
eggs  are  frequently  broken  by  thele  claws,  and 
the  hens  that  have  them  are  fometimes  of  a vi- 
cious nature. 

The  reafon  why  old  hens  are  better  for  hatch- 
ing than  young  ones,  is  that  they  are  fteady,  and 
will  fet  their  full  time.  The  reafon  young  ones 
are  chofen  for  laying,  is  that  they  are  ftrong,  and 
difpofed  to  generation  : but  a fat  hen  is  improper 
either  for  laying  or  letting,  becaufe  fhe  is  ftoth- 
ful,  indolent,  apt  to  forfake  her  neft;  and  the 
eggs  (lie  lays  are  often  without  fliells. 

A hen  at  eighteen  months  or  two  years  old  ge- 
nerally produces  better  eggs  than  at  any  other 
time.  When  your  hens  are  of  this  age,  and  you 
wifh  to  get  large  eggs,  feed  the  fowls  plentifully, 
giving  them,  occaiionally,  fome  oats  and  feni- 
greek  to  heat  them  : let  them  eat  freely  of  vetch- 
es, millet,  and  barley  half-boiled ; give  them 
bran  mixed  with  brkk-duft,  and  chalk  with  their 
other  food. 

Some  hens  are  apt  to  eat  their  eggs ; and  the 
following  arc  the  moft  approved  methods  of  pre- 
venting this  inclination.  Take  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  enclole  it  in  moift  plaifter,  which  helv- 
ing laid  till  it  is  grown  hard,  put  it  in  the  neft, 
and  the  hen  will  attempt  to  eat  it : but  finding 
fhe  cannot  do  it,  fhe  will  leave  the  praftice  of 
eating  her  eggs.  In  the  fame  manner  a clear 
plaifter  poured  on  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  hard- 
ened, will  have  the  fame  effeft.  But  in  cafe  nei- 
ther of  tlicfc  methods  are  adopted,  die  artificial 
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ned-egg  may  be  made  of  chalk,  which  will  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  very  well. 

As  hens  which  have  fpurs  fometimes  break 
their  eggs,  and  fometimes  eat  them,  thefe  hen^ 
as  well  as  thofe  that  crow  like  a cock,  fhould  be 
well  fcoured.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  by 
pulling  the  large  quills  out  of  their  wings ; and 
feeding  them  either  with  the  crumb  of  wheaten 
bread  foaked  in  water,  or  with  the  following  com- 
pofition  ; — millet,  barley,  and  pade  cut  into 
iinall  pieces,  pounded  acorns,  and  bran,  mixed 
with  pottage.  Thefe  hens  fhould  be  likewife 
kept  in  a confined  place,  and  the  feathers  fhould 
be  plucked  from  their  rumps,  thighs  and  heads. 

Thofe  hens  which  are  let  in  February  produce, 
the  larged:  and  fined  chickens ; but  they  lliould 
be  fct  during  the  encreafe  of  the  moon,  that  the 
chickens  mav  be  hatched  during  the  encreafe  of 
the  following  moon  : yet  good  chickens  will  be 
produced  even  to  the  month  of  Odlober  : but  it 
is  bad  policy  to  fct  hens  during  the  winter. 

When  you  intend  to  fet  a hen  on  the  eggs  of 
turkies,  geefe  or  ducks,  together  with  her  own  ; 
it  will  be  proper  to  put  them  under  her  nine  days 
before  her  own  eggs.  A large  hen  will  cover 
nineteen  of  her  own  : but  it  is  a general  rule  to 
place  under  her  an  odd  one,  whatever  be  the 
number  on  which  you  fix. 

Before  you  put  the  eggs  under  the  hen,  mark 
each  of  them  on  one  fide,  and  if  the  hen  does  not 
turn  them  regularly,  you  mud  be  careful  to  turn 
them  for  her,  when  fhe  is  abfent  from  the  ned. 
Great  care  lliould  be  taken  that  a hen  is  always 
fet  upon  new-laid  eggs,  which  are  didinguifhed 
by  their  being  full,  clear  and  weighty,  It  is  not 
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proper  to  cliufe  the  largeft  eggs,  for  many  of 
tliele  have  two  yolks.  Some  people  indeed  fancy 
thefe  will  produce  two  chickens  ; but  when  this 
' happens  to  be  die  cafe,  the  production  is  always 
imperfeCti 

Particular  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  difturb 
the  hen  while  lhc  is  on  the  neft ; for  in  this  cafe 
flic  will  generally  forfake  it.  While  flic  abfents 
from  the  neft,  move  the  ft  raw,  and  difpofe  it  in 
a handfome  form,  laying  the  eggs  in  the  fame  or- 
der in  which  they  were  before.  Particular  care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  cock  docs  not  get  to  the 
neft,  and  fet  on  the  eggs ; not  only  bccaufe  he  is 
apt  to  break  them,  but  becaule  the  hen  will  be 
thereby  difgufled  with  her  neft.  It  is  no  bad 
cuftom  to  perfume  the  neft  with  brimftone  or 
rol'emary. 

The  following  is  the  method  deferibed  by  the 
writers  on  this  fubjcCI,  in  which  a hen-houfe 
fliould  be  conftru&ed.  It  fhould  be  very  exten- 
live;  the  roof  high,  and  the  walls  ftrong,  to  keep 
out  vermin,  and  prevent  thieves  from  getting  in. 
On  the  eaftern  fide  it  fhould  have  windows,  that 
the  fowls  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  riling  fun  : 
thefe  windows  fliould  be  made  of  laths,  and  kept 
elofely  fhut,  fo  that  the  fun  may  fhine  between 
the  laths.  On  the  inlide  of  the  walls,  upon  the 
ground,  and  at  l'ome  diftance  above  it,  large 
pens,  each  three  feet  high,  fliould  be  made,  for 
the  larger  fowls,  and  for  geefe  and  ducks  to  fet 
in : and  long  perches  fhoukl  be  placed  near  the 
eaves  of  the  houfe,  from  one  lide  to  the  other,  for 
the  fowls  and  turkies  to  rooft  on.  In  the  darkeft 
part  of  the  houfe,  above  the  pens  on  the  ground, 
feveral  hampers  filled  with  ftraw  fliould  be  placed, 
in  which  the  hens  may  lay  their  eggs  j but  it  is 
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on  the  ground  only  that  they  fhould  hatch  their 
chickens.  Pins  fhould  he  ftuck  in  the  walls,  for 
the  greater  convenience  of  the  poultry  getting  up 
to  their  places  of  roofting. 

There  fhould  be  a hole  at  one  end  of  the  lioufe, 
for  the  chickens  and  fmaller  fowls  to  go  in  and 
out  at  their  pleafure,  otherwife  they  will  be  apt 
to  feek  a different  place  to  rooft  in  : but  the  larger 
fowls  may  be  let  out  at  the  door  each  morning, 
and  in  at  night.  The  floor  of  the  hen-houfe 
fhould  be  of  fmooth  earth,  but  by  no  means 
paved. 

The  fituation  of  the  hen-houfe  fhould  be 
near  a bakehoufe,  brewhoufe,  kitchen,  or  malt- 
kiln  •,  bccaufe  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  frnoke  is  at  the  fame  time  agree- 
able to  the  fowls,  and  produ£tive  of  their  health. 

On  the  firft  hatching  of  chickens,  thole  which 
appear  weaker  than  the  reft  fhould  be  put  in  wool, 
or  woollen  cloth,  and  kept  at  a moderate  diftance 
from  the  fire,  and  it  is  not  amifs  if  they  are  per- 
fumed with  rofemary.  Chickens  which  are  not 
weakly  may  remain  under  the  hen  till  the  whole 
brood  is  hatched,  for  they  will  do  for  the  firfl 
two  days  without  food  : fince  it  is  frequently  fo 
long  before  all  the  chickens  are  hatched,  fome  of 
the  fhell's  of  the  eggs  being  thicker  and  harder 
than  others. 

The  firft  food  proper  for  young  chiclcpns  is 
the  crumbs  of  white  bread,  and  very  final!  oat- 
meal, either  dry,  or  fleeped  in  milk.  As  they 
grow  ftronger  they  may  be  fed  with  curds,  crufts 
well  foaked  either  in  milk  or  beer,  barley  meal, 
fealded  bread,  the  thin  pairings  of  cheel'e  fhred 
fine,  or  any  fmall  food  that  is  eafy  of  digeftion. 
The  water  that  is  given  them  fhould  be  clean, 

for 
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for  if  it  be  dirty  it  will  be  apt  to  give  them  the 
pip. 

ft  is  proper  to  keep  them  in  the  houfe  for  a 
• fortnight  after  they  are  hatched,  and  not  permit 
them  to  go  into  gardens  till  they  are  fix  weeks 
old.  It  is  a wholefome  practice  to  give  them 
green  chives  chopped  iinall  among  their  food  ; 
which  is  a preventive  againft  the  roop,  and  other 
diforders  of  the  head.  Prevent  their  feeding  on 
tares,  darnel,  or  cockle,  which  are  very  prejudi- 
cial to  young  fowls. 

The  ready  method  of  fattening  chickens  is  as 
follows.  Having  put  them  up  into  coops,  give 
them  plenty  of  barley-meal,  and  mix  a little 
brickduft  with  their  water,  which  encreafes  their 
appetite  for  their  food  and  loon  makes  them  fat. 

When  the  hen  has  forlaken  her  chickens,  if 
you  intend  to  cram  any  of  the  latter,  do  it  in  the 
following  manner.  Having  put  them  up  in  a 
coop,  take  dough  made  of  wheaten  meal,  dip  it 
into  milk,  and  force  it  down  their  throats  ; but 
oblerve  that  the  pellets  are  not  too  large,  left  the 
chickens  fliould  be  choaked. 

Hens  that  let  over  their  time,  or  lay  too  many 
eggs,  are  apt  to  grow  weak  and  confumptive. 
1 he  remedy  for  this  difordcr  is,  the  white  of  an 
egg  roafted  till  it  appears  burnt:  having  mixed 
this  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dried  raifins  burnt, 
give  it  to  the  hen  in  the  morning,  before  fhe  eat3 
any  other  food. 

The  following  is  a receipt  to  cure  hens  which 
have  a loofenefs.  Take  a handful  of  barley- 
meal,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  wax,  and  mix  it 
with  fome  wine.  Mould  up  this  together,  and 
give  it  them  the  fiift  thing  in  a morning.  A de- 
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co&ion  of  apples  or  quinces  will  like  wife  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe. 

A method  to  cure  hens  which  fet,  of  lice  or 
ether  vermin.  Pound  together  equal  quantities 
of  burnt  cummin  and  ftaphifagar,  and  mixing 
this  with  wine,  rub  their  bodies  with  it.  The 
walking  them  with  a deco&ion  of  wild  lupines 
will  produce  the  fame  effe£t. 

In  the  year  1770,  a gentleman  in  London  pre- 
fented  to  a learned  body  a newly -invented  me- 
thod of  rearing  chickens  for  the  fpit,  quicker  than 
was  ever  before  difeovered ; for  which  the  learned 
fociety  honoured  him  with  a gold  medal.  The 
method  is  as  follows.  The  chickens  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  hen  the  night  after  they  are 
hatched,  and  fed  with  eggs  boiled  hard,  chopped 
and  mixed  with  crumbs  of  bread,  as  larks  and 
other  birds  are  fed,  for  the  firft  fortnight;  after 
which  give  them  oatmeal  and  treacle,  mixed  fo 
as  to  crumble^  of  which  the  chickens  are  very 
fond,  and  thrive  fo  faft,  that,  at  two  months 
*nd,  they  will  be  as  large  as  full  grown  fowls. 

Spurry,  fpur-grafs,  or  ftar-grafs,  which  grows 
about  a foot  in  height,  in  branches  rcfembling  a 
little  wood,  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  fward  of 
a poultry-yard,  as  hens  are  remarkably  fond  of 
it,  and  it  caufcs  them  to  lay  and  fet  early.  The 
feed  is  alfo  excellent  for  fattening. any  kind  of 
poultry.  It  is  therefore  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Englifh  houfewife. 
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Of  Geese  : their  breeding  and  management. 

. EESE  are  productive  of  three  different  kinds 
of  profit ; viz.  that  of  their  feathers,  their 
flefh,  and  their  greafe ; and  the  keeping  them  is 
the  better  worth  notice,  as  it  is  not  attended  with 
any  confiderablc  trouble  or  expence.  Except 
when  they  are  fatting  it  is  not  neceffary  to  pay 
any  great  attention  to  them  : provided  they  have 
a proper  fupply  of  water,  they  will  almofl  get 
their  own  living  on  common-land. 

Obferve,  in  the  choice  of  your  gecle,  that 
thofe  which  are  cither  white  or  grey  are  to  be 
preferred;  for  lefs  profit  arifes  from  thofe  that 
arc  pyed,  and  the  deeper  the  colour  of  geefe  the 
lefs  ftill  is  their  value.  The  largeft  geefe  are  ge- 
nerally deemed  the  bell: ; but  there  arc  a kind  of 
Spaniih  geefe,  which  both  lay  and  breed  better 
than  thole  of  England  : but  even  of  tbefe  the  bcfl 
are  fuch  which  are  produced  from  eggs  laid 
by  the  Spanifli,  and  hatched  by  the  Englifi* 
goofe. 

When  tliefe  birds  carry  bits  of  flraw  in  their 
mouths,  it  is  a fign  that  they  are  about  to  lay; 
and  when  they  remain  on  their  nefts  fome  time 
after  they  have  laid  an  egg,  it  fhews  that  they  arc 
difpofed  to  fet.  While  the  goofe  is  fetting  care 
mull  be  taken  that  file  is  fupplied  with  oats  and 
fcalded  bran  as  often  as  Hie  leaves  her  neft : and 
file  mull  likewife  have  water,  in  which  to  re- 
frefli  herfelf.  She  generally  lets  a full  month, 
but  will  often  hatch  a day  or  two  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  if  the  weather  be  warm.' 
Thofe  geefe  which  lay  early  in  the  fpring  are  the 
moll:  profitable  birds,  becaufe  of  the  price  pro- 
duced 
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duced  by  the  green  geefe  fatted,  and  the  chance 
of  the  old  one  having  another  brood  before  the 
expiration  of  the  fummer. 

You  muft  keep  the  young  goflings  tinder  co- 
ver ten  or  twelve  days  after  they  are  hatched  ; 
and  during  this  time  they  muft  be  fed  with  bran, 
curds,  barley-meal,  and  oilier  proper  food  for 
their  age.  When  they  have  acquired  a tolerable 
degree  of  ftrength,  you  fhouid  let  them  range 
for  three  or  four  hours  at  a time,  and  then  drive 
them  in  to  reft  themfelves : but  when  they  are 
large  enough  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  at- 
tacks -of  vermin,  this  care  will  be  no  longer  ne- 
. ceffary. 

Green  geefe  are  generally  put  up  for  fatting 
when  they  are  about  a month  old,  and  at  the  end 
of  another  month  they  will  be  lit  for  the  fpit. 
All  the  time  that  they  are  fatting  they  fhouid 
have  a fmall  rack  of  fine  hay  with  them,  by 
which  they  will  be  forwarded  to  a great  degree. 
Older  geefe  are  generally  put  up  to  fat  at  about 
the  age  of  fix  months,  in  the  time  of  harveft,  or 
afterwards,  when  they  have  had  the  run  of  the 
ftubble  field  ; but  many  perfons  kill  them  with- 
out any  other  fatting  than  what  this  affords : and 
indeed,  to  perfons  whofe  tafte  is  not  vitiated  by 
high  living,  no  goofe  eats  preferable  to  what  is 
called  the  “ ftubble  goofe;”  for  they  have  then 
fed  on  a fufficient  quantity  of  wholefome  corn, 
for  the  comfortable  fupport  of  their  nature. 
Thofe  whochoofe  to  have  their  geefe  remarkably 
fat,  take  them  from  the  feeding  above-mentioned, 
and  coop  them  up  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
during  which  they  are  fed  with  ground  malt 
mixed  with  milk,  or  with  oats,  fplit-beans,  or 
barley-meal. 


Carrots 
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Carrots  cut  into  very  fmall  pieces  are  deemed 
good  for  the  feeding  and  fatting  of  geefe ; and 
they  are  often  kept  in  health  and  ftrength  by  bc- 
ing  fed  with  rye  about  Michaelmas,  or  a little 
fooner,  at  which  time,  if  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  they  are  liable  to  be  ill. 

In  fome  counties  it  is  cuftomary  to  {hear  the 
geefe  for  their  feathers ; and  in  other  parts  they 
are  plucked  out  twice  in  the  year.  This  laft 
pradtice  is  fo  horridly  barbarous  in  its  nature,  that 
it  ought  to  be  abolifhed  from  a country  which 
bears  the  name  of  chriftian.  The  proper  time  of 
obtaining  the  feathers  of  the  bird  is  when  they 
moult,  or  are  killed  for  the  fpit. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  remarked  of  geefe,  as  well 
as  of  other  water-fowl,  that  they  have  a fmall 
bunch  of  feathers  which  Hands  upright  on  their 
rumps,  and  is  continually  moift.  While  the 
goole  is  fattening  llie  will  conflantly  fit  with  her 
bill  on  the  rump,  fucking  out  this  moifture, 
which  is  a part  of  her  own  fat.  It  will  be  there- 
fore preper  to  cut  away  the  above-mentioned 
launch  ; and  then  the  bird  will  grow  fat  with  lefs 
food  than  otherwile,  and  in  a much  fhorter  fpace 
of  time. 

Thofe  who  keep  many  of  thefe  fowls  fhould 
obferve,  that  the  number  of  ganders  in  propor- 
tion to  the  geefe,  fhould  be  as  one  to  five. 


Of  Ducks  : their  breeding  and  management. 

* T 1 H E keeping  of  ducks  is  not  attended  with 
■*“  any  great  cxpence,  or  much  trouble ; the 
principal  part  of  their  food  confiiling  of  worms, 
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fnarls,  and  fcatteied  corn;  but  they  will  eat 
grains  with  great  eagernefs.  In  the  proper  tea- 
ion  they  will  lay  a great  number  of  eggs : but 
that  kind  of  duck  which  has  the  bill  bending  up- 
wards lavs  more  eggs  than  the  common  fort. 

When  your  ducks  fet,  you  need  not  pay  any 
other  attention  to  them  than  to  take  care  that 
feme  water,  and  a quantity  of  barley,  or  other 
wafte  corn,  be  placed  within  a moderate  diftance 
of  their  nefts,  that  their  ranging  may  not  endan- 
ger the  fp oiling -of  the  eggs. 

When  a duck  has  hatched  her  young  Ihe  is 
apt  to  lead  them  immediately  to  the  water ; and 
if  the  weather  happen  to  be  cold,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  fome  of  the  young  ones  may  perifh  : 
for  which  reafon  good  houfewifes  generally  chule 
to  place  their  duck-eggs  under  hens,  in  which 
cafe  this  inconvenience  never  ariles  : for  the  hen 
will  avoid  the  water  as  carefully  as  the  duck  feeks 
it : yet  the  ducklings  will  go  as  often  to  the 
ftream  as  their  nature  may  require.  Thirteen  is 
the  ufual  number  of  eggs  on  which  a duck  of  the 
common  fr/e  is  fet. 

The  young  ducks  will  not  require  much  at- 
tendance if  the  weather  happens  to  be  fine  at  the 
time  they  are  hatched  : but  if  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  wet,  it  will  be  requilite  to  keep  them  un- 
der {belter,  particularly  during  the  night.  Though 
the  duck  is  by  nature  fond  of  water,  it  is  eafily 
injured  by  much  wet  weather,  till  nature  has  fur- 
r.ilhed  it  with  its  due  proportion  of  feathers. 

The  following  is  the  method  in  which  ducks 
fhould  be  fatted.  Put  them  in  a pen,  and  place 
them  in  a retired  fituation,  where  they  muft  be 
plentifully  fupplied  with  water  and  corn.  As  to 
the  kind  of  corn  it  is  very  immaterial,  fo  they 

have 
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have  but  enough  of  it.  They  take  about  three 
weeks  in  the  fattening,  and  arc  to  be  treated  in 
the  lame  limple  manner  at  any  age. 


Of  Wild-Ducks:  their  prefervation  and  ma- 
nagement. 

\ 

T N order  to  preferve  thefe  birds,  you  fhould 
wall  in  a piece  of  ground,  in  which  is  a l'mali 
pond  or  l'pring.  The  whole  extent  of  your  en- 
eloi'ure  muff  be  covered  with  a net  j and  your 
pond  fhould  be  planted  with  oziers,  and  likewife 
nave  fome  holes  on  its  borders,  which  will  gra- 
tify thefe  birds  in  their  retreat.  When  the  wild- 
duck  is  on  the  point  of  laying,  fhe  makes  her 
nefl  in  a fecret  place,  and  there  depofits  her  eggs, 
unknown  to  the  drake,  who  would  otherwife  luck, 
and  deflroy  them.  When  the  wild  duck  has  once 
hatched,  file  is  exceedingly  diligent  in  the  train- 
ing of  her  brood,  and  all  the  attendance  fhe  will 
require  is  the  being  fed  with  oats,  vetches,  or 
fealded  bran,  in  the  morning  early,  and  in  the 
afternoon. 


Of  Pigeons  : the  choice , breeding  and  management 

of  them . 

F thefe  birds  there  are  a great  variety  of 
kinds,  diflinguilhed  by  the  names  of  tum- 
blers, carriers,  pouters,  runts,  &c.  But  the  prin- 
cipal pigeons  for  country  ule  are  the  tame  and  the 
dovecote.  The  tame  pigeon  is  diftinguifhed  by 
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its  fize  and  beauty : but  the  dovecote,  which 
take  its  name  from  the  place  in  which  it  is  kept, 
is  neither  i'o  beautiful  nor  fo  large. 

The  proper  l'eafons  to  begin  to  Hock  your  felt 
with  pigeons  are  the  months  of  May  and  Au- 
gult ; for  as  young  pigeons  are  then  plenty,  they 
may  be  bought  at  very  caly  rates.  Thiele  birtfs 
being  kept  at  a fmall  expence  in  the  country,  anti 
breeding  very  fail,  they  produce  a very  couii- 
dcrable  profit  to  the  owner. 

On  farms  that  lay  near  to  cities  and  large 
towns  it  may  be  good  policy  to  keep  a number  of 
the  large  tame  pigeons ; for  though  the  mainte- 
nance of  them  is  expenfive  ; yet  as  they  hatch 
early  in  the  feafon,  and  the  young  ones  arc  ge- 
nerally fat,  they  fell  to  very  good  advantage.  In 
the  more  diflant  parts  of  the  country  the  common 
pigeon  is  to  be  preferred : for  as  they  are  kept  at 
a very  fmall  expence,  and  cncreafe  very  fall, 
their  numbers  are  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  price. 

Only  two  young  ones  are  hatched  at  a time  by 
tame  pigeons  : but  if  they  are  well  attended,  and 
plentifully  fed,  they  will  hatch  feven  or  eight, 
and  lometimes  nine  or  ten  times  in  a year.  Thefe 
birds  arc  generally  chofen  for  the  beauty  of  their 
colours,  and  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  match 
them  well : for  they  become  more  fond  of  each 
other  when  this  is  attended  to. 

The  good  houfevvife  fhould  be  careful  to  keep 
her  pigeons  clean  for  though  they  make  much 
filth,  they  are  not  fond  of  living  in  it : it  is  very 
ncceffary  to  preferve  thefe  birds  from  vermin,  arid 
to  prevent  findings  and  other  birds  from  getting 
at  their  nefls,  as  they  will  fuck,  or  otherwife  dc- 
ftroy  their  eggs.  Tares  and  white  peale  are  the 

pro- 
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proper  food  for  tliefe  birds,  and  they  fhould  be 
l'upplied  with  plenty  of  water,  and  have  gravel 
ftrewed  about  the  pigeon  houfe. 

The  dovecote,  or  the  common  blue  pigeon,  is 
that  which  is  mod  worthy  the  regard  of  country" 
people,  as  it  is  more  hardy  and  more  prolific  than 
the  other  kinds,  in  general  the  fmall  pigeons 
bring  the  greateft  number  of  young  ones : but  if 
you  think  that  the  breed  of  your  pigeons  is  too' 
fmall,  it  may  be  enlarged  by  intermixing  with- 
the  dovecote  a few  of  the  common  tame  fort ; but 
in  doing  this  you  mull  be  .careful  not  to  feleCt 
thofe  of  glaring  colours,  for  the  others  will  not 
lb  readily  alfociate  with  them. 

Near  thofe  lands  where  a great  abundance  of 
horfe-beans  and  grey-peafe  are  fowed,  pigeons 
are  kept  to  the  greateft  advantage ; for  tliefe  pulle 
being  put  in  the  ground  early  in  the  feafon,  the- 
bird  acquires  great  ftrength  by  feeding  on  them, 
and,  in  confequence,  hatches  the  young  early  in- 
the  feafon,  which  is  a circumllance  that  produces 
great  profit  to  the  owner. 

Sometimes  the  ringdoves  have  been  intermixed 
with  the  common  pigeons,  by  putting  their  eggs- 
under  them.  Thefe  birds  being  once  hatched, 
w ill  thrive  with  the  reft ; and  are  preferable,  be- 
eaule  they  can  bear  the  fevered  weather,  and  will 
fublifl  on  almoft  any  kind  of  food. 

In  the  keeping  of  pigeons,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  tame,  or  large  kind,  great  care  fhould  be 
taken  that  there  are  not  too  many  cocks  in  pro- 
portion to  the  hens,  for  this  is  always  productive 
of  mifehief,  as  the  cocks  quarrel  and  drive  each 
other  away,  by  which  the  ftoek  is  greatly  re- 
duced. People  in  general  are  not  lcrupulous  of 
enticing  away  their  neighbours  pigeons  s but,  for 
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the  region  above-mentioned,  this  pra£lice  be- 
comes injurious  to  thcmfelves,  and  tliey  are  lofers 
by  the  very  plan  which  they  intended  fhould  pro  * 
duce  an  advantage.. 

Barley  and  buck-wheat  are  very  proper  food 
for  pigeons,  as  tliey  are  very  {lengthening,  and 
occafion  them  to  lay  often.  But  the  common 
fort  wiH  take  care  of  thcmfelves  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  However,  it  is  proper 
that  they  fhould  be  fed  in  the  deptii  ©f  winter, 
when  fnow  or  very  hard  froll  prevents  their  get- 
ting their  own  living;  and  likewife  towards  the 
end  of  June,  which  the  farmers  call  benting-time, 
from  the  grafs  named  bent,  the  feed  of  which  is 
then  ripe,  and  is  almoft  the  only  food  the  pigeons 
can  procure,  as  the  peafe  are  not  ripened  l'uffici- 
cntlv.  Now  the  pigeons  having  many  young 
ones  at  this  fealon,  and  as  the  feed  of  the  bent- 
grafs  is  not  nourifhing,  it  is  good  policy  to  give 
them  food.  The  benting-time,  however,  con- 
tinues but  a little  while,  and  extreme  hard  frofls 
are  not,  in  general,  of  long  continuance  : lb  that, 
on  lire  whole,  the  keeping  of  pigeons  is  not  ex- 
pc  i five. 

Pigeons  arc  remarkably  fond  of  fait;  and  this 
article,  properly  mixed  with  other  things,  is  a 
remedy  for  mofl  of  the  diforders  to  which  they 
are  liable.  T his  being  the  cafe,  it  is  proper  to 
place  a large  heap  of  clay  near  the  dove-houfe, 
among  which  you  fhould  frequently  mix  fuch 
brine  as  is  taken  from  meat  which  is  falted  in 
the  family.  Some  perfons  make  a eompofi- 
lion  of  clay,  lime,  land  and  fait,  which  the  pi- 
geons are  fond  of  pecking;  but  brine  fhould  be 
frequently  mixed  therewith,  in  order  to  keep  it 
moift. 


In 
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Tn  the  countries  where  there  are  falt-works  it 
is  common  to  place  near  the  pigeon- houle,  what 
is  called  a l'alt-cote,  which  is  made  at  the  falt- 
pans : but  a mixture  of  fait  with  clay  anl'wers  the 
purpofe  quite  as  well. 

The  following  compofition  is  deemed  prefer- 
able to  every  other  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  Place 
a heap  of  loam  near  the  pigeon-houfe,  and  inter- 
mix with  it  lbme  water,  or  rather  brine,  to  re- 
duce it  to  a kind  of  pap.  To  this  add  about  a 
gallon  and  a half  of  coarfe  land,  a great  deal  of 
bay  fait,  and  a little  fait  petre.  If  the  loam  be 
beat  up  with  water,  more  fait  will  be  necellary 
than  when  brine  is  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  If 
there  be  aconlklerabre  quantity  of  land  contained 
in  the  loam,  the  lei's  will  be  necellary  in  addition. 
In  places  where  loam  is  not  to  be  procured,  clay- 
will  anlwer  the  end  : but  then  much  more  land  is 
required  ; and  the  coarfeft  red  land  is  the  bell  for 
this  purpofe. 

Pigeons  have  a great  fondnefs  for  the  mortar 
that  is  found  in  old  walls,  which  contains  a fait 
greatly  refembling  the  common  lalt-petre.  The 
attachment  which  pigeons  have  to  fait  is  very  re- 
markable ; which  proves  that  nature  gives  proper 
inilruflions  to  animals  how  to  confult  their  own. 
welfare. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  to  pre- 
vent pigeons  llraying  from  the  dovecote.  In 
lbme  inuances  cummin-leed,  and  in  others  alfa- 
fuetida  have  been  ufed  for  that  purpofe  : but  no- 
thing is  equal  to  fuch  a heap  of  lalted  loam  as  is 
above  mentioned:  for  the  birds  being  fond  of  it 
they  will  not  leave  the  place  where  it  abounds. 
This,  and  a proper  attendance  to  keeping  the 
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dovecote  clean,  will,  in  all  probability,  encreafe 
the  number  of  pigeons. 


A cure  for  a difeafe  common  to  Pigeons. 

THESE  birds  being  often  afRifled  with  {cabs 
on  the  back  and  breafts,  which  will  make 
the  old  ones  fo  weak  that  they  cannot  fly  abroad 
in  fearch  of  food,  and  abfolutely  kill  the  young 
ones,  the  following  is  recommended  as  a cure. 
A pound  of  fennel-feed,  a pound  of  cummin- 
feed,  a pound  of  dill-feed,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  bay  fait,  the  fame  quantity  of  common  lalt, 
and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  alfafcetida.  Mix  all 
thefe  ingredients  with  fome  clay  worked  fine,  and 
a fmall  quantity  of  flour.  This  being  done,  bake 
the  compofltion  in  two  pots,  which  being  laid  on 
a {land  in  the  pigeon -houfe  the  birds  will  conti- 
nually pick  it  till  they  obtain  a cure. 


The  mofl  frugal  method  of  building  a Dove-House. 

T E T the  walls  be  compofed  of  a fmall  quantity 
of  llravv  mixed  with  clay.  The  thicknefs 
may  be  from  two  feet  to  four,  and  while  the  walls 
are  wet,  make  holes  in  them  for  the  entrance  of 
the  pigeons. — Thefe  lioufes  are  often  conftrudlcd 
of  other  materials ; but  whatever  they  are  built 
with  they  fhould  be  frequently  whitc-wafhcd, 
not  only  becaufe  the  pigeon  is  fond  of  what  has  a 
neat  appearance,  but  becaufe  the  building  is  the 
2 eafier 
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eafier  difcerued  by  the  bird  when  at  a diltance* 
from  its  looking  white. 

The  dung  of  pigeons  is  efteemed  as  the  mod 
valuable  of  all  manure  for  the  ground  : but  as 
the  difpofing  of  this  to  the  bed  advantage  belongs 
to  the  farmer,  and  not  to  his  wife,  it  will  be  ua* 
necelfary  to  enlarge  on  the  fubjedt. 


or 
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Of  the  fattening  Hogs  ; pickling  of  Pork  ; 
the  drying  of  Bacon,  & c. 


H E hog  of  which  pork  is  made  fhould  not 
exceed  nine  months  old  ; but  the  pork  will 
be  good  if  the  hog  be  a month  or  two  younger  ; 
but  he  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  half  a year  old. 
-—Give  him  a quart,  or  three  pints  of  horl’e- 
bcans  each  day,  for  fix  or  eight  days  before  he 
is  put  up  for  fatting. — This  preparation  being 
made,  be  careful  that  he  wants  neither  corn  or 
water,  and  bed  his  flye  well  with  peal'e-haulm  or 
ilraw.  He  will  at  firfl  eat  about  three  quarters 
of  a peck  of  peafe  a day,  but  decline  in  his  eat- 
ing as  he  grows  fat.  About  two  bufhels  and  a 
half,  or  three  bufhels  at  the  moft,  will  bring  him 
into  good  order  for  killing,  without  making  him 
too  fat. 

The  fcalding  of  a pig  intended  for  pork  is  bet- 
ter than  fingejng,  as  the  lcalding  water  better 
adapts  the  pores  of  the  fkin  to  the  reception  of 
the  fait  than  the  fingeing. 

Let  your  hog  hang  up  for  twenty- four  hours  be- 
fore he  is  cut  up,  and  then  fprinklc  fome  common 
fait  over  the  pieces,  to  draw  out  the  frefh  blood, 
which  will  make  the  pork  take  fait  better,  and 
keep  the  longer.  Some  perfons  likewife  take  out 
the  larger  bones,  as  it  is  near  them  that  meat  firfl 
begins  to  taint. 

For  a hog  of  about  fourteen  {lone  provide  half 
a peck  of  common  fait,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
falt-petre,  one  pound  of  peter  fait,  and  half  a 

pound 
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pound  of  courfe  fugar.  Thefe  ingredients  muft 
be  well  mixed  together  over  a fire,  in  an  iron 
pan,  and  when  they  are  very  hot,  fait  the  feveral 
pieces  of  pork  with  them,  not  grudging  a little 
labour. 

When  this  is  done,  lay  the  pieces  clofe  toge- 
ther in  glazed  earthen  vefTcls,  and  cover  them 
clofe  during  the  fitfl  fortnight,  except  only  at 
fuch  times  as  they  fliould  be  turned  and  frefh 
rubbed  with  fait,  which  fliould  be  every  other 
day.  When  they  are  again  put  into  the  earthen 
pans,  obferve  that  thofe  pieces  which  before  lay 
at  the  bottom  fliould  now  lay  at  the  top ; and 
thus  change  them  every  time  you  take  them  out. 

If  in  ten  days  or  a fortnight  any  of  the  pieces 
do  not  feel  hard  to  the  touch,  you  muft  rub  fome 
more  fait  upon  them.  In  three  weeks  the  pork 
will  be  fit  for  ufe. 


In  and  about  Hamburgh  and  Weftphalia,  fa- 
milies who  kill  one,  two  or  three  hogs  in  a year 
have  a clofet  in  the  garret  adjoining  to  the  chim- 
ney, made  very  tight  and  clofe  to  contain  fmoke, 
in  which  they  hang  their  bacon  to  dry,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  heat  of  the  fire,  that  it  may  be 
gradually  dried  by  the  fmoke  only.  The  fmoke 
is  conveyed  into  the  clofet  by  a hole  in  the  chim- 
ney near  the  floor,  and  a place  is  made  for  an 
iron  Hopper  to  be  thrufl  into  the  funnel  of  the 
chimney,  and  force  it  through  the  hole  in  the 
clofet.  The  fmoke  is  carried  off  again,  by  an- 
other hole,  into  the  funnel,  above  the  Hopper, 
and  almofl  at  the  top  of  the  clofet  $ which  upper 
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liole  muft  not  be  too  -large,  becaufe  the  clofet 
llioukl  be  always  full  of  fmoke,  and  that  from 
wood  fires ; as  coal,  turf,  or  peat  will  not  do  fo 
well. — Their  manner  of  lalting  is  no  other  than 
as  we  fait  common  meat,  and  with  common  fait ; 
for  as  the  fmoke  penetrates,  it  cures  and  colours 
the  flefh,  without  falt-petre,  or  any  other  art. 


Of 
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Of  the  making  Sausages,  Hogs 
Puddings,  &u 

Common  Sausages  — How  to  make  them. 

PHOP  very  fine. about  three  pounds  of  young 
^ pork,  fat  and  lean  together,  firft  taking  from 
it  all  the  fkin  and  griftles.  When  your  meat  is 
very  fine  feafon  it  with  a tea-fpoonful  of  beaten 
pepper,  and  two  of  fait,  fome  fage  fhred  fine, 
about  three  tea-fpoonfuls  ; mix  it  well  together, 
have  the  guts  very  nicely  cleaned,  and  fill  them, 
or  put  them  down  in  a pot,  fo  roll  them  of  what 
fize  you  pleafe,  and  fry  them.  Beef  makes  very 
good  faul'agcs,  by  obferving  the  fame  dire&ionsj 
but  they  muft  have  lefs  pepper  than  the  pork. 


To  make  Sausages — as  good  as  thofe  of  Bologna. 

*Tp  O a pound  of  bacon,  fat  and  lean  together, 
add  a pound  of  beef,  a pound  of  veal,  a 
pound  of  pork,  and  a pound  of  beef-fuet,  cut 
them  finall  and  chop  them  fine,  take  a fmall 
handful  of  lage,  pick  off  the  leaves,  chop  it  fine, 
with  a few  fvveet-herbs ; feafon  pretty  high,  with 
pepper  and  fait.  You  muft  have  a large  gut,  and 
fill  it,  then  let  on  a fauce-pan  of  water,  when  it 
boils  put  it  in,  and  prick  the  gut  for  fear  ofburft- 
ing.  Boil  it  foftly  an  hour,  then  lay  it  to  dry 
upon  clean  ftraw, 

D Sau- 
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Sausages  for  a private  family — -How  to  make 

them. 

fp'-A  K E the  lean  of  a fillet  of  young  pork,  chop 
*■  it  as  fmall  as  yon  can,  and  mix  to  every 
pound,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fat,  cut  fmall  in 
the  lame  manner,  and  properly  fealoned  with  pep- 
per and  fait,  put  to  it  l'ome  nutmeg,  and  a hand- 
ful of  pen ny- royal -fh red  very  fmall;  when  you 
have  mixed  them  all  together,  let  them  be  put 
into  the  guts,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  water,  and 
they  mayi  be  ufed  after  being  hung  to  dry  in  a 
chimney-corner. 


.Fine  Sausages — How  to  make  them. 

'T'  A'K  E fix  .pounds  of  young  pork,  free  from 
Ikin,  griftles  or  fat ; cut  it  fmall,  and  beat 
it  in  a mortar  till  it  is  very  fine-;  then  fined  fix 
pounds  of  beef-fuct  very  fine  and  free  from  all 
fkin.  Shred  it  as  fine  as  polfible ; then  take  a 
quantity  of  fage,  wafh  it  very  clean,  pick  off  the 
leaves,  and  fin  ed  it  very  fine.  Spread  your  meat 
on  a clean  drefier  or  table;  then  fiiake  the  fasre 
, all  over,  about  three  large  fpoonfuls ; fined  the 
thin  rind  of  a middling  lemon  very  fine  and 
throw  over,  with  as  many  fvveet  herbs,  when 
fiired  fine,  as  will  fill  a large  fpoon ; grate  two 
nutmegs  over,  throw  over  two  tea  fpoonfuls  of 
pepper,  a large  fpoonful  of  fait,  then  throw  over 
the  fuct,  and  mix  it  all  well  together.  Put  it 
down  clofe  in  a pot;  when  you  ule  them,  roll 
them  up  with  as  much  egg  as  will  make  them 
2 roll 
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roll  lrnooth.  Make  them  the  fr/.e  of  a faufage,. 
and  fry  them  in  butter  or  good  dripping.  Be 
lure  it  be  hot  before  you  put  them  in,  and  keep 
rolling  them  about.  When  they  are  thorough 
hot  and  of  a fine  light  brown,  they  are  enough. 
You  may  chop  this  meat  very  fine,  if  you  don’t 
like  it  beat.  Veal  eats  well  done  thus,  or  veal 
and  pork  together. 


Sausages  to  be  boiled — How  to  make  them, 

*"p  AKE  of  beef  fuet,  mixed  bacon,  frefh  pork, 
lean  beef,  and  veal,  of  each  a pound  ; firft 
cut  them  into  fmall  pieces,  and  then  chop  theinJ 
as  fine  as  poilible  ; put  to  them  pepper  and  fait, 
with  a handful  of  fweet  herbs;  mix  a little  boil- 
ing water  with  it,  and  put  the  whole  into  a large 
gut  in  as  gentle  a manner  as  poflible.  You  may 
keep  them  feveral  days,  and  if  you  intend  to  eat 
them  cold  on  a journey,  let  them  be  boiled  gent- 
ly over  a flow  fire,  and  then-  laid  on  clean  itravr 
till  they  become  dry. 


Common  Black.-  Puddings  — How  to  make  them + 

I < . f ’ . 5 

"D  EFO  RE  your  hog  is  killed  provide  yourfelf 
with  a quantity  of  oatmeal  grits)  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  puddings  you  intend 
to  make ; and  having  boiled  your  grits  for  half 
an  hour,  put  them  into  a clean  pan  or  tub* 
When  the  hog  is  killed,  fave  a quantity  of  the 
blood,  which  you  muft  keep  .flirring  till  it  is  quite 
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cold,  that  it  inay  not  congeal ; then  pour  the 
blood  to  the  grits,  and  ftir  them  together  tilt 
they  are  well  mixed.  Seafon  with  fait,  cloves, 
mace  arid  nutmeg,  of  the  three  laft  an  equal 
quantity  : dry  it,  beat  it  well,  and  mix  in. 
"l  ake  a little  winter  favoury,  fweet  marjoram  and 
thyine,  penny- royal  ftfipped  of  the  ftalks  and 
chopped  very  fine ; juft  enough  to  ieafon  them, 
and  to  give  them  a flavour,  but  no  more.  The 
next  day,  take  the  leaf  of  the  hog  and  cut  it  into 
dice,  fcrape  and  wafh  the  guts  very  clean,  then, 
tie  one  end,  and  begin  to  fill  them  ; mix  in  the 
fat  as  you  fill  them,  be  fure  to  put  in  a good  deal 
of  fat,  fill  the  fkin  three  parts  full,  tie  the  other 
end,  -and  make  your  puddings  what  length  you 
pleafe ; prick  them  with  a pin,  and  put  them 
into  a kettle  of  boiling  water.  Boil  them  very 
foftly  an  hour;  then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them 
on  clean  ftraw  to  dry. 
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Hogs  Pud-dings  with  currants — To  make  them * 

Vy  ASH  two  pound  of  currants  clean,  and  dry 
* * them  well ; mix  with  them  three  pounds, 
of  bread  grated  fmall,  and  four  pounds  of  beef 
fuet,  finely  fhred ; then  take  of  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  mace,  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce, 
mix  with  them  a pint  of  cream,  a pound  of  fir- 
gar,  a pint  of  fack,  and' a little  fait ; beat  toge- 
ther the  yolks  of  twenty  eggs,  and  ten  whites, 
and  when  you  have  put  to  it  half  a pound  of 
rofe-watefr,  let  them  be  all  mixed  together  ; the 
guts ‘muff:  not  be  filled  above  three  parts  full,  and 
‘when  they  begin  to  boil,  -let  them  be  pricked 

gently,. 
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gently,  then  take  them  out  and  lay  them  by  till 
you  ule  them.  For  it'  they  have  boiled  only  five 
minutes  you  may  eat  them  cold.  Two  minutes 
will  be  enough  to  warm  them  again,  if  you 
chufe  to  cat  them  warm. 


Hogs  Puddings. — A fine  fort. 

DARE  fix  large  pippins  exceeding  fine,  and 
* grate  down  two  large  French  rolls;  then  take 
half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  currants,  and  as  much  fugar  ; put  to  them 
two  fpoonfuls  of  rofe- water,  a gill  of  fack,  and 
fix  bitter  almonds,  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  one  white  : when  they  are-all  properly  mix- 
ed, fill  the  guts  half  full,  anti  a quarter  of  an 
hour  will  be  lufficient  to  boil  them. 


Almond  Hogs  Puddings — How  to  make  them. 

/T'  O two  pounds  of  beef-fuet  or  marrow,  fhred 
very  (mail,  add  a pound  and  a half  of  al- 
monds blanched,  and  beat  very  fine  with  rofe- 
water,  one  pound  of  grated  bread,  a pound  and 
a quarter  of  fine  lugar,  a little  fait,  half  an  ounce 
of  mace,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  together,  twelve 
yolks  of  eggs,  four  whites,  a pintot  lack,  a pint 
and  a half  of  thick  cream,  fome  rofe  or  orange- 
flower- water  ; boil  the  cream,  tie  the  faffron  in 
a bag,  and  dip  it  in  tire  cream  to  colour  it.  Firft 
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"beat  ybtfr  eggs  very  well ; then  ftir  in  yovtr  al- 
monds, then  the  fpice,  the  fait  and  *fuet,  and 
mix  all  your  ingredients  together ; fill  your  guts 
but  half  full,  put  fome  bits  of  citron  in  the  guts 
as  you  fill  them,  tie  them  up,  and  boil  them  'a. 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  will  be  fit  for 
tife. 
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Of  the  making  of  English  Wines>  &c. 

DamastcEN  Wine— To  make  it. 

pUTtwo  pounds  and  a half  of  fugar  to  each 
* gallon  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  two  hours, 
carefully  fkimming  the  water  as  it  borls  ; and  to 
cadi  gallon  of  liquor  put  five  pints  of  damatcens 
ftoned.  Boil  all  together  till  the  water  is  of  a 
fine  purple  colour  •,  then  {train  it  through  a iievfc 
into  another  veffel,  and  let  it  {land  three  days,  af- 
ter which  pour  it  into  a third  veffel,  and  let  it 
ferment  with  a toaft  covered  on  both  iides  with 
yeaft.  When  the  fermentation  is  ended,  let  the 
liquor  run  flowly  into  a caik,  and  keep  it  at  leaf! 
tight  months  before  it  is  ufed.  When  you  bottle 
your  wine  cork  it  well,  and  it  will  retain  its  fla- 
vour for  two  years. 


Elder  Wine — To  make  it. 

VOUR  elder-berries  fhould  be  picked  when 
* full  ripe.  Put  them  into  a ftonc  jar,  and 
fet  them  in  the  oven,  or  a kettle  of  boiling  water, 
till  the  jar  is  hot  through  ; then  take  them  out 
and  ft  rain  them  through  a coarlc  cloth,  wring- 
ing the  berries,  and  put  the  juice  into  a clean 
kettle  : to  every  quart  of  juice  put  a pound  of 
fine  Lifbon  fugar,  let  it  boil  and  fkim  it  Well. 
When  it  is  clear  and  fine,  pour  it  into  a jar ; 
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when  cold,  cover  it  clofe,  and  keep  it  till  yotr 
make  railin  wine  : then  when  you  tun  your  wine, 
to  every  gallon  of  wine  put  half  a pint  of  the  el- 
der fyrup,  and  it  will  prove  excellent  liquor.  It 
iscuftomary  to  drink  elder  wine  hot. 


English  Grape  Wine — To  make  it. 

\ . * 

ATHER  your  grapes  when  ripe : let  them 

be  carefully  pulled,  and  laid  in  rows  on  a 
dry  place,,  and  as  they  will  not  all  be  ripe  at 
once,  keep  pulling  them  every  day,  taking  care 
that  the  fu  i do  not  fhine  on  thole  that  are  laid 
down.  When  you  have  got  a fufficient  quan- 
tity, put  them  into  a velfel,  and  prefs  them  toge- 
ther with  a wooden  beater.  It  is  not  good  for 
the  wine  to  break  the  ftones,  for  that  is  lure  to 
give  it  a bitterilh  tafte  ; when  you  have  bruifed 
the  grapes,  make  a tap  at  the  bottom  of  your 
calk,  and  having  tied  a hair  cloth  over  the  foflet, 
let  that  run  out  into  another  veil'd  that  comes  vo- 
luntary of  itl'elf,  which  mull  be  kept  as  the  bell 
wine  ; then  take  out  all  that  remains  in  the  calk, 
and  put  it  into  fuch  a prefs  as  is  ufed  by  thofe 
who  make  cyder,  and  let  the  whole  liquor  be 
prefled  into  another  calk,  that  has  been  weH 
dried  and  aired  with  a linen  rag  dipped  in  britn- 
flone  and  let  on  fire  j let  the  liquor  run  into  the 
calk  through  a line  lieve,  left  any  of  the  dregs 
mix  with  it.  It  mull  Hand  ten  days  with  a thin 
ftone  or  flate  laid  upon  the  bung- hole,  then  let  it 
be  drawn  gently  olTinto  another  calk,  and  let  in 
the  fame  manner  as  befoie.  It  will  be  proper  for 
ule  when  it  has  done  fermenting. 


Goose- 
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Gooseberry  Wine— To  make  it. 


A Quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar,  and  fous 
pound  of  goofeberries,  bruifed  as  fmall  as 
.poftinle,  muft  he  allowed  to  each  quart  of  water. 
When  they  have  ftood  twenty- four  hours  in  the 
water,  let  them  be  prefted,  and  the  liquor  poured 
into  another  vefTel,  when  it  muft  ftand  four  dayfc 
to  ferment  with  yeaft  } when  the  fermentation  is 
over,  let  it  be  lnut  up  clofe,  and  ftand  in  a cool 
place  at  leaft  a month  ; then  draw  it  into  another 
veil'd,  where  it  muft  ftand  fix  weeks  longer,  and 
then  let  it  be  bottled  off,  always  taking  care  t6 
put  into  each  of  the  bottles  a little  loaf  l'ugar.  It 
will  be  fit  for  ufe  when  it  has  been  bottled  three 
months. 


Currant  Wine— -To  make  it. 

pUT  a gallon  of  ripe  currants  and  a pound  of 
fine  loaf  fugar  to  two  gallons  of  water,  and  f© 
in  proportion  to  any  larger  quantity.  When  the 
whole  has  boiled  fo  long  as-  to  diflolvc,  put  to  it 
«in  ounce  of  ifinglafs,  which  will  caufc  a thick 
ficum  to  arife  on  the  liquor,  and  when  you  have 
taken  that  oft7,  let  it  be  drawn  into  another  vefi- 
fel,  and  put  to  it  a little  yeaft,  when  it  muft 
ftand  three  days  to  work,  and  when  the  fermen- 
tation is  over,  let  it  be  drawn  into  a clean  veil'd,, 
and  ftand  clofe  covered  three  weeks.  Then  bot- 
tle it  up,  only  take  care  that  you  put  into  each, 
bottle  a little  fugar.  This  wine  has  a flavour  re- 
markably grateful  to  the  tafte. 


Blac^ 
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Black  Cherry  Wine — To  make  it. 


TjAVING  brurfed  twenty-four  pounds  of 
black  cherries,  without  breaking  the  flones, 
allow  to  that  quantity  lix  gallons  of  water ; when 
the  water  boils  pour  it  on  the  cherries,  and  flir 
the  mixture  for  fome  time.  When  it  has  flood 
twenty- four  hours,  let  it  be  flrained  off;  and  to 
each  gallon  of  water:  add  two  pounds  of  fugar  well 
mixed  with  the  cherries.  Then  put  in  fome 
yeafl,  and  let  the  whole  ferment  two  days.  The 
fermentation  being  ended,  drawoff  the  liquor  in- 
to another  veffel,  flop  it  up  for  three  weeks,  and 
then  bottle  it. 


Quince  Wine — To  make  it,  . 

i * 

/^LEAN  your  quinces  thoroughly,  then  grate - 
^ them,  and  prefs  through  a linen  cloth.  To 
every  pound  of  liquor  put  two  pounds  of  double^ 
refined  fugar.  When  the  fugar  is  diffolved  pour 
off  the  liquor  into  another  veffel,  in  which  it 
mufl  fland  a week  without  being  flopped,  for  the 
more  air  gets  into  it  the  better.  Then  flop  up 
the  calk,  and  when  it  has  flood  fix  months  bottle 
it  off;  and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  when  it  has  been 
bottled  a week. 


. i 

Sage 


4- 
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Sage  Wine — To  make  it. 


CHREDa  bufliel  of  red  fage  very  llnall,  and 
^ having  boiled  fix  gallons  of  water  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  ftand. 
till  it  is  about  as  warm  as  milk  from  the  cow; 
put  into  it  twenty-five  pounds  of  Malaga  raifins, 
picked  and  rubbed  very  clean,  and  then  throw  in 
the  bufliel  of  fage  which  you  have  already  cut 
{mail.  Stir  all  the  ingredients  together,  and  let 
them  ftand  for  a week  in  a cool  place.  Then 
ftrain  your  liquor  through  a fieve  into  a cafk ; 
work  it  with  yeaft  for  four  days  ; then  ftop  it  up 
dole,  and  let  it  ftand  for  a week  more ; at  the 
end  of  this  time  add  to  it  two  quarts  of  Malaga 
wine,  and  when  the  liquor  looks  clear  bottle  it.’ 
Of  all  Englifli-made  wines  this  is  deemed  the 
1110ft  wholefome ; as  fage  is  the  moll  wholfome 
herb  that  grows  in  a garden. 


Strawberry  Wine — To  make  it. 

R U I S E a gallon  of  ftrawberries  very  much, 
put  them  into  a bag,  and  prefs  the  juice  into 
a veffel ; put  to  it  a toaft  rubbed  on  both  fides 
with  yeaft  ; let  it  ferment  for  three  days,  then 
draw  off  the  liquor,  put  it  into  bottles,  and  cork 
it  well.  Wc  have  mentioned  only  a gallon  of 
ftrawberries ; but  the  fame  rule  is  to  be  obferved 
with  regard  to  any  greater  quantity. 


Rasp- 
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Raspberry  Wine — To  mah  it. 


TT AV I N G gathered  a number  of  your  beft 
rafpberries,  bruife  them  with  the  back  of  a 
fpoon,  and  then  {train  them  through  a flannel 
bag  into  a {tone  jar.  Pul  a pound  of  double- 
refined  fugar  to  each  quart  of  the  rafpberry -juice ; 
ftir  the  mixture  together,  let  it  ftand  three  days 
to  fettle,  and  then  pour  off  the  liquor.  Put  two 
quarts  of  white  wine  to  each  quart  of  rafpberry- 
juice,  bottle  it  up,  and  you  may  drink  it  at  the 
end  of  a week. 


Cowslip  Wine — To  make  it. 

TNTO  flx  gallons  of  water  put  twelve  pounds 
of  fugar,  the  juice  of  flx  lemons,  and  the 
whites  of  four  eggs. well  beaten.  Put  them  all 
into  a kettle,  let  the  compofltion  boil  half  an 
•hour,  and  keep  Ikimming  it  conftandy.  To  this 
add  a peck  of  cowflips  if  frefh  gathered,  or,  if 
dry,  only  half  a peck.  Put  the  cowflips  into  a 
tub  , with  the  thin  peeling  of  flx  lemons ; then 
pour  on  the  boiling  liquor  and  Air  them  about; 
when  almoft  cold,  put  in  a thin  toaft  baked  dry, 
•and  rubbed  with  yeaft.  Let  it  flaad  two  or  three 
days  to  work.  It  will  be  a great  improvement 
to  put  in  a quart  of  rhenilh  wine,  w'ith  flx  ounces 
of  fyrup  of  citron  or  lemons,  before  you  tun  it, 
Strain  it  off  on  the  third  day,  and  lqueeze  the 
cowflips  through  a coarfe  cloth.  Then  ftrain  it 
through  a flannel  bag,  and  tun  it  up,  laying  the 

bung 
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bung  afide  for  two  or  three  clays,  to  fee  if  it 
works,  but  if  it  does  not  work  bung  it  down  fall, 
it  mutt  be  bottled  when  it  has  flood  three  months, 
and  will  be  loon  fit  for  ule. 


Birch  Wine — To  make  it. 

'T'HE  proper  time  for  procuring  the  liquor 
A from  the  birch-trees  is  the  beginning  of 
March,  while  the  lap  is  riling,  and  before  the 
leaves  Ihoot  out ; for  when  the  fap  is  come  for- 
ward, and  the  leaves  appear,  the  juice,  by  being 
long  digefted  in  the  bark,  grows  thick  and  co- 
loured, though  it  was  thin  and  clear  before. 

The  way  in  which  the  juice  is  procured  is  by 
boring  holes  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  putting 
in  folfets,  which  are  commonly  made  of  the 
branches  of  elder,  the  pith  being  taken  out.  You 
may  without  hurting  the  tree,  if  LlVge,  tap  it  in 
feveral  places,  four  or  five  at  a time,  and  by  that 
1 means  lave  from  a good  many  trees  feveral  gal- 

Ilons  every  day;  if  you  have  not  enough  in  one 
day,  the  bottles  in  which  it  drops  mutt  be  corked 
I clo  e,  and  refined  or  waxed ; however  make  ufe 

I of  it  as  foon  as  poflible  after  you  have  procured  it. 
Boil  the  fap  as  long  as  anyTcum  riles,  Ham- 
ming it  all  the  time  : to  every  gallon  of  liquor  put 
four  pounds  of  good  fugar,  and  the  thin  peel  of  a 
lemon,  boil  it  afterwards  half  an  hou*r,  fkim- 
I ming  it  very  well,  pour  it  into  a clean  tub,  and 
| when  it  is  almott  cold,  fet  it  to  work  with  yeatt 

Ifpread  upon  a toaft,  let  it  Hand  five  or  fix  days, 
ftirring  it  often ; then  take  fuch  a calk  as  will 
hold  the  liquor,  fire  a large  match  dipt  in  brim-, 

h {lone. 
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ftone,  and  throw  it  into  the  cafk.,  flop  it  clofe 
till  the  match  is  extinguifhed,  tun  your  wine, 
lay  the  bung^on. light  till  you  find  it  has  done 
working  ; flop  it  dole,  and  bottle  it  olF  at  the 
end  of  three  months. 


Apricot  Wine — To  make  it. 

CTONE  your  apricots;  put  them  into  a large 
• earthen  jug  ; juft  cover  them  with  water ; boil 
them  about  two  hours,  and  pour  off  all  the  clear 
liquor  ; then  put  more  water  to  them,  and  hav- 
ing poured  that  off’ and  mixed  it  with  the  former, 
put  fome  loaf  lugar  to  your  liquor,  which  muft 
be  boiled  half  an  hour,  and  well  fki  mined.  Then 
fet  it  by  to. cool,  and  when  cold  put  fome  yeaft  to 
it,  with  which  it  muft  work  four  days ; then 
draw  it  off  into  another  vefl'el,  and  you  may  bot- 
tle it  for  ufe  when  it  has  ftood  two  months  in 
this  manner. 


Raisin  Wine — To  make  it. 

pROCURE  a large  quantity  of  frefh  Malaga 
■*  raifins,  and  let  them  be  put  into  a hogfhead 
filled  up  with  clear  fpring  water  ; keep  ftirring  it 
twice  a day  for  a fortnight  when  it  muft  be 
prefled,  and  let  it  run  into  another  veffel,  then 
take  a large  flice  of  toaffed  bread,  hot  from  the 
fire,  rub  it  over  with  the  bell  yeaft,  and  let  it 
continue  to  work  twenty- four  hours,  then  draw 
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it  into  another  veil'd,  where  it  mull  Hand  anothec 
fortnight,  when  you  mull  Hop  it  up,  and  it  may 
be  bottled  for  ufe  at  the  expiration  of  a week. 


Plumbs— -To  make  wine  of  them. 

'T'O  four  gallons  of  water  well  boiled,  add 
twenty  pounds  of  railins : when  they  have 
boiled  fome  time,  take  them  off  and  let  the  water 
Hand  till  it  is  about  milk  warm  ; then  put  to  it 
fome  yeaft,  and  let  it  Hand  to  work  eight  days, 
always  remembering  to  flir  it  once  in  the  day  j 
then  let  it  be  ftrained  through  a cloth,  and  put 
to  it  a quart  of  damafcen-juice,  then  let  it  be  put 
into  an  earthen  ve-fiel,  in  which  it  mull  Hand 
four  days,  then  let  it  be  corked  up,  and  it  will 
fye  ready  for  ul'c  at  the  expiration  of  four  months. 


English  Mountain — To  make  it. 

% 

*Tp  O each  gallon  of  water,  put  five  pounds  of 
railins,  with  the  flalks  pulled  clean  off,  and 
when  they  have  lleeped  a fortnight,  let  the  li- 
quor be  fqueezed  into  a barrel  that  has  been  well 
aired  with  brimftone  burnt  in  a rag  : when  it  has 
done  working,  let  it  be  flopped  clofe  up,  and  in 
a month  it  will  be  ready  to  be  bottled  up  for  the 
ufe  of  the  family. 


E 2 


Bar-^ 
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Barley  Wine — To  make  it. 


T)  OIL  half  a pound  of  French  barley  in  thre# 
^ quarts  of  water,  to  which  you  muft  add  a 
quart  of  white  wine,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  half  a 
pound  of  fugar,  the  juice  of  fix  lemons,  and  two 
Spoonsful  of  rofe- water  ; let  them  boil  two  hours 
together,  and  then  ftrain  it  through  a cloth,  and 
let  it  be  cool,  when  it  muff  be  bottled  for  ufe. 


Of 


0/ Cyder,  Perry,  Mead,  Mum, 
Cherry  Brandy,  &c. 

Cyder  to  keep  through  the  year — Hoiv  to  make  it. 

AT  HER  as  many  pippins,  pearmains  and 

genitings,  as  you  intend  to  make  into  cyder, 
and  let  them  be  pulled  when  they  are  lb  ripe  as 
to  be  almoft  ready  to  fall.  Let  them  be  bruifed 
as  fmall  as  poflible,  and  when  they  are  reduced 
to  a mafh,  let  them  be  put  into  a hair  bag,  and 
fqueezed  gently,  till  the  whole  of  the  juice  is  ex- 
traded  out;  then  pour  the  liquor  into  a calk, 
well  feai'oned  and  aired  with  a rag  dipped  in 
brimftone  and  lighted  : put  to  it  a little  boiling 
water,  three  whites  of  eggs  and  a pound  of  ho- 
ney ; then  put  to  it  a little  yeaft,  and  let  it  work 
five  or  lix  days.  When  it  has  purged  itfelf  of 
all  impurities  let  it  be  drawn  off  into  another 
calk,  and  when  it  has  ftood  a week,  let  it  be 
bottled  up.  When  you  bottle  it,  leave  about  an 
inch  not  filled  up  next  the  Cork,  left  the  bottle 
lhould  burft,  or  the  cork  fly,  and  if  you  happen 
to  hear  the  air  burfting  through  the  porous  parts 
of  the  corks,  take  them  out  for  a few  minutes, 
and  then  they  may  be  put  in  with  iafety.  In  the 
fummer  let  the  bottles  be  placed  in  as  cold  a part 
of  the  cellar  as  you  can  find,  but  in  winter,  they 
muft  be  covered  over  with  ftraw,  and  if  the  cy- 
der fhould  happen  to  grow  four,  the  adding  a lit- 
tle loaf  lugar  will  cure  the  defedl. 
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Cyder  for  the  prefent  ufe — How  to  make  it-. 

PROCURE  a number  of  codlings,  as  juicy 
as  you  can  get,  but  not  too  fweet,  nor  quite 
ripe  ; let  them  be  laid  in  hay  or  ft  raw  that  is  very 
dry.  When  they  have  laid  three  days  cut  them 
into  quarters,  and  take  out  the  hearts,  then  let 
them  be  bruifed,  and  put  into  clean  water,  with 
a few  blades  of  mace,  and  a handful  of  the  tops 
of  rofemary ; mafh  all  thefe  together,  and  put  to 
every  twelve  gallons,  two  quarts  of  Rhenifh 
wine;  when  it  has  boiled  two  hours  let  it  be 
drawn  off,  and  fet  to  cool,  and  it  will  be  fit  for 
■ufe  alrnoft  as  foon  as  it  is  cold. 


Perry — How  to  make  it  in  the  heji  manner . 

T)ROCURE  a number  of  ripe  pears  propor- 
-*  tioned  to  the  liquor  you  intend  to  make,  and 
mix  with  them  a few  crabs ; then  let  the.  whole 
be  properly  mafhed  together,  until  the  liquor 
appears,  which  muft  be  ftrained  through  a cloth, 
or  very  fine  lieve,  then  put  to  it  a little  yeaft, 
and  when  it  has  worked  three  days,  let  it  be 
drawn  into  another  veftel,  in  which  it  muft  ftand 
ten  days,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  be  bottled  off, 
and  you  may  drink  it  as  foon  as  you  pleafe. 


Mead 
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Mead — To  make  it  of  an  excellent  quality. 

O fix  gallons  of  water  add  the  whites  of  three 


eggs.  When  they  are  properly  mixed,  put 
to  them  eight  pounds  of  the  belt  honey ; when 
they  have  boiled  an  hour,  put  to  them  a little 
cinnamon,  mace  and  cloves  ; let  it  ftand  till  it 
cools,  and  then  put  to  it  half  a pint  of  good 
yeaft  ; when  it  has  worked  three  days,  let  it  be 
drawn  into  another  veiled,  and  flopped  clofe  up 
for  a month,  when  it  may  be  bottled  off,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  almoft  immediately. 


T)  OIL  a hogfhead  of  water  until  it  is  reduced 
to  two  thirds ; put  to  it  feven  bufhels  of 
wheat  flour,  one  bulhcl  of  oatmeal,  and  a bufliel 
of  beans  ; then  mix  with  it  a handful  of  alder- 
leaves,  with  three  ounces  of  barberries ; put  to 
it  a little  yeaft,  and  when  it  has  worked  itlelf 
from  all  impurities,  let  it  be  drawn  off  and  flop- 
ped up  clofe  in  another  calk,  with  half  a dozen 
eggs  mixed  with  it.  It  muft  be  kept  in  the  calk 
two  years  before  you  draw  it  off  for  drinking. 


Cherry  Brandy— How  to  make  it. 

QlX  pounds  of  black  cherries,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  red,  muft  be  firft  well  ftoned  ; 
and  then  fqueeze  them  into  three  gallons  of 


Mum — The  method  of  makv  g it. 


2 


brandy. 
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brandy,  and  let  them  remain  twenty- four  hours; 
after  which  ft  rain  the  whole  through  a canvas 
bag,  a?  long  as  any  of  the  juice  will  run;  then 
add  as  much  fugar  as  is  agreeable  to  your  palate, 
and  when  the  liquor  is  tolerably  fine  bottle  it  for 
your  ufe. 

— ■ ■ - ■ ■ — ■-»  ■■ 

Orange  Brandy — To  make  it. 

/ 

*TP  A K E a quart  of  water,  and  boil  it  with  an 
* equal  quantity  of  brandy,  adding  to  it  the 
rind  of  an  orange  cut  into  little  bits.  When  the 
liquor  has  boiled  half  an  hour  add  a pound  of 
loaf  fugar,  and  keep  flamming  it  as  the  fugar 
diftblves.  Then  take  it  oft',  and  when  it  is  quite 
cold  you  may  put  it  into  bottles. 


Direc- 
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Directions  refpefting  the  Dairy  •,  contain- 
ing the  method  of  making  Butter  ; and 
likewife  Gloucestershire,  Cheshire, 
Stilton,  Sage  and  Cream  Cheese. 

Butter — How  to  make  it. 

1 N the  winter  time  place  your  churn  in  the 
* warmeft  part  of  your  dairy,  but  in  lummer 
in  the  cooleft.  When  you  have  a fufficient 
quantity  of  cream  for  your  ufe  ; you  muft  ftrain 
it  through  a clean  linen  cloth  into  your  churn. 
"When  you  churn,  it  is  neceffary  that  your 
ftrokes  mould  be  folid  and  heavy,  which  will 
bring  your  butter  much  fooner  than  ffrokes  which 
are  light  and  quick.  When  your  butter  begins 
to  break,  clean  the  infide  of  the  lid  of  the  churn, 
and  then  ftrike  your  churn- llafF  with  lei's  force, 
that  the  butter  may  not  be  heated.  In  the  fe- 
vereft  part  of  winter  it  will  be  proper  to  churn 
before  a flow  fire,  and  in  very  hot  weather  it  is 
neceffary  to  place  the  churn  in  a leaden  ciftern 
filled  with  cold  water.  W'hen  your  butter-milk 
is  drained  off,  take  out  the  butter,  and  wafh  it 
in  clean  cold  water,  which  being  done,  you  may 
make  it  into  rolls,  for  your  own  ufe,  or  for  the 
market. 


Common 


J 
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Common  Cheese — How  to  make  it. 


*TPHE  milk  that  you  intend  to  make  cheefe  of 
muft  be  made  moderately  warm  : then  take 
a calf’s  bag  that  has  been  dean  waflied,  and  put 
in  it  fome  fait  with  the  curd.  Make  the  bag  faft 
v.dth  a fkewer,  and  when  you  ufe  it  put  in  a pan 
of  water  mixed  with  fait : then  boil  it,  and  make 
fmall  holes  in  it,  to  let  out  the  liquor,  which 
muft  be  poured  into  the  milk  : but  take  care  that 
your  milk  is  not  too  warm  ; for  if  it  is,  your 
dieefe  will  be  fpoiled : it  fhould  be  about  the 
fame  heat  as  when  it  comes  from  the  cow.  When 
it  has  curdled  pour  the  w'hey  from  it,  and  let 
what  remains  be  well  prefix'd.  In  this  condition, 
let  it  {land  twenty-four  hours  to  dry  5 then  care- 
fully crumble  it  very  fmall,  put  to  it  a fmall 
quantity  of  fait,  properly  mixing  it  in,  and  then 
put  it  into  your  cheefe- mould.  The  prefling 
your  cheefe  hard  makes  it  keep  longer  than  it 
otherwiie  would  ; but  the  cheefe  which  is  to  be 
eaten  while  new,  is  beft  when  it  is  not  preffed  fo 
hard. 


Gloucestershire  Cheese — To  make  it . 

T I AV  I N G carefully  prepared  your  curd,  let 
J it  be  taken  off  gently,  and  put  into  a vat 
covered  with  a clean  linen  cloth  till  it  is  dry. 
Then  cut  it  into  fmall  pieces  and  put  it  into 
boiling  water  mixed  with  fait,  then  take  it  out, 
and  having  wrung  it  from  the  water,  let  it  ftand 
a day  longer  in  another  vat,  only  that  you  muft 
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turn  it  feveral  tiroes.  Put  it  into  the  prefs,  and 
when  it  has  laid  twenty-four  hours  take  it  out 
and  let  it  up.  'Turn  it  feveral  times  for  a month, 
and  it  will  he  ready  for  ufe  at  the  expiration  of 
eight  or  nine  months. 

G>  ^ 


Cheshire  Cheese — To  make  chef e in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  county  of  Chejier. 

T\  O not  break  the  curd,  but  draw  it  gently  on 
one  fide  with  your  hands,  and  prefs  it  as 
foftly  as  poflible,  that  the  whey  may  run  out 
without  hurting  the  milk.  When  you  have  got 
out  the  curd  put  it  in  a vat,  and  keep  turning  it, 
and  mixing  with  it  a great  deal  of  fait ; then  mix 
the  curd  as  frnall  as  pofiible,  and  put  it  in  a 
mould  eight  inches  deep.  It  muft  be  prefled  very 
hard,  and  when  taken  out  let  it  be  put  upon  a 
fhelf  and  turned  once  every  day  for  a month  ; 
then  cut  a hole  in  the  middle  and  pour  in  half  a 
pint  of  lack,  which  will  immediately  diflolve 
through  the  cheele,  when  you  muft  put  in  the 
piece  that  was  taken  out,  fo  dole  that  it  may 
not  be  damaged,  then  let  it  in  the  cellar,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  ufe  in  about  a twelvemonth. 


Stilton  Cheese- — How  to  make  it. 

'T1  A KE  ten  gallons  of  morning  milk,  and  five 
gallons  of  fiweet  cream,  and  beat  them  to- 
gether : then  put  in  as  much  boiling  fpring- 
water  as  will  make  it  warmer  than  milk  from  the 
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cow:  when  this  is  clone  put  in  runnet  made 
flrong  with  large  mace,  and  when  it  is  come  (or 
the  milk  is  let  in  curd)  break  it  as  fmall  as  you 
would  do  for  cheefe -cakes,  and  after  that  fait  it, 
and  put  it  into  the  vat,  and  prefs  it  for  two 
hours. 

Then  boil  the  w'hey,  and  when  you  have  ta- 
ken off  the  curds,  put  the  cheefe  into  the  whey, 
and  let  it  {land  half  an  hour  ; then  put  it  into  the 
prefs,  and  when  you  take  it  out,  bind  it  up  for 
the  firft  fortnight  in  linen  rollers,  and  turn  it  up- 
on boards  for  the  firft  month  twice  a day. 


Sage  Cheese — How  to  make  it , 

'Y'OUR  curd  muft  be  prepared  in  the  fame 
* manner  as  for  the  common  cheefe  ; and 
fqueeze  as  much  of  the  juice  out  of  fage  and  fpin- 
nage  as  will  give  it  a fine  greenifh  colour ; put 
it  to  the  curd,  with  which  it  muft  be  properly 
mixed,  then  put  it  into  the  mould,  and  prefs  it 
in  a moderate  manner;  and  it  will  eat  very 
agreeably  at  the  expiration  of  about  fix  months. 


Cream  Cheese — How  to  make  it. 

'Tp  O twelve  gallons  of  milk,  juft  as  hot  as  when 
it  comes  from  the  cow,  put  two  fpoonsful  of 
runnet,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  will  be  curdled. 
Break  the  curd  with  a delf  plate,  and  take  care  to 
keep  it  from  getting  to  the  bottom  ; then  let  it 
ftand  half  an  hour,  when  you  muft  draw  a plug 
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fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  veli'el  to  let  the  whey 
run  out.  When  it  is  properly  drained,  put  the 
curd  into  a clean  canvas  bag,  and  roll  it  up  and 
down  till  the  reft  of  the  whey  is  drained  off,  then 
hang  it  up  till  it  be  dry,  when  it  muft  be  put  in 
a thick  mould  and  a fiat  ftone  laid  over  it.  When 
you  take  it  out  of  the  mould,  cut  it  in  fiices  of 
an  inch  thick,  by  drawing  a filken  thread  gently 
and  regularly  through  it.  Put  the  fiices  thus  cut 
upon  a clean  board,  and  fprinkle  a little  fait  over 
them,  taking  care  to  turn  them  twice  each  of  the 
lirft  lour  days.  Then  lay  them  on  ftrewed  net- 
tles eight  days  more,  when  they  muft  be  fet  up 
to  drj^^A  few  days  keeping  makes  this  clreele 
fit  to  eat.  ^ 
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Directions  for  Pickling  common  Englijh 
fruits  and  vegetables  \ with  other  particu- 
lars necefjary  for  the  country  houfewife  to  be 
acquainted  with, 

GeneralRuLES  to  be  ohferved  refpefling  Pickling. 

C T ONE  or  glafs  jars  are  the  moft  proper  vef- 
^ fels  in  which  to  make  and  keep  pickles ; for 
common  earthen  veffels  are  loon  penetrated  by 
the  vinegar  and  fait.  A wooden  fpoon  drilled 
with  final!  holes  is  the  heft  thing  to  take  out  your 
pickles  with  ; but  never  put  your  fingers  into  the 
jar  j for  that  would  loon  fpoil  the  pickle. 


Walnuts — To  pickle  them. 

TT  A V I N G firft  fealded  the  walnuts  put  them 
***  into  water,  where  they  mull  remain  ten 
days,  only  the  water  mull  be  changed  once  every 
day  ; when  you  take  them  out,  let  them  be 
dried  with  a clean  cloth,  then  put  to  them  white 
wine  vinegar,  lliced  ginger,  pepper  and  horfe- 
r.'difh  ; throw  into  the  veffel  as  much  fait  as  is 
ncccffary,  according  to  the  number  of  walnuts, 
with  a little  garlick  and  mace,  then  let  the  whole 
liquor  be  poured  off  and  boiled  up  together  and 
poured  upon  the  walnuts ; let  the  veffel  be  flopped 
up  and  kept  clofe,  and  your  fruit  wfill  be  equally 
fine  botn  in  colour  and  flavour. 
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French  Beans — To  pickle  them. 

T T AV  ING  wafhed  them  clean  lay  them  in  fait 
brine  three  days,  when  they  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  brine  and  dried,  put  them  in  an  earthen 
difh,  and  mix  white  wine  vinegar,  with  fait, 
pepper  and  garlick  ; then  boil  all  together  and 
pour  it  hot  upon  the  beans  ; lay  a flat  ftone  over 
the  veflel  to  keep  out  the  air.  This  pickle  is 
deemed  as  good  as  any  that  is  made. 


Cucumbers — To  pickle  them. 

TJAVING  gathered  as  many  as  you  intend  to 
•*  pickle,  put  them  into  a Hone  jar,  then  take 
as  much  fpring-water  as  you  think  will  cover 
them  : to  every  gallon  of  water  put  as  much  lalt 
as  will  make  it  bear  an  egg ; fet  it  on  the  fire,  and 
let  it  boil  two  or  three  minutes,  then  pour  it  on 
the  cucumbers  and  cover  them  with  a woollen 
cloth,  and  over  that  a pewter  dilh  ; tie  them 
down  clofe,  and  let  them  ftand  twenty-four 
hours;  then  take  them  out,  lay  them  in  a cloth, 
and  another  over  them  to  dry  them.  When  they 
are  pretty  dry,  wipe  your  jar  out  with  a dry 
cloth,  put  in  your  cucumbers,  and  with  them  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  dill  and  fennel.  For  the 
pickle,  to  every  three  quarts  of  vinegar  put  one 
quart  of  fpring-water,  till  you  think  you  have 
enough  to  cover  them  ; put  in  a little  bay-falc 
and  a little  white,  but  not  too  much.  To  every 
gallon  of  pickle  put  one  nutmeg  cut  in  quarters, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a quarter  of  an 
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ounce  of  mace,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole 
pepper,  and  a large  race  of  ginger  iliced  ; boil  all 
thefe  together  in  a bell -metal  or  copper- pot,  pour 
it  boiling  hot  on  your  cucumbers,  and  cover  them 
as  before.  Let  them  {land  two  days,  then  boil 
your  pickle  again,  and  pour  it  on  as  before  ; do 
i"o  a third  time;  when  they  are  cold  cover  them 
with  a bladder  and  then  a leather.  Obferve  al- 
ways to  keep  your  pickles  clofe  covered. 


Onions — To  pickle  them. 

pICK  out  a number  of  your  fmalleft  onions  : 
* take  off  only  the  outward  dry  coat,  then 
boil  them  in  one  water  without  fhifting,  till  they 
begin  to  grow  tender;  then  drain  them  through  a 
cullender,  and  let  them  cool ; as  foon  as  they  are 
quite  cold,  flip  off  two  outward  coats  or  fkins, 
flip  them  from  each  other  till  they  look  white, 
rub  them  gently  with  a fine  foft  linen  cloth,  and 
lay  them  on  a cloth  to  cool.  When  this  is  done, 
put  them  into  wide  mouthed  glafles,  with  about 
fix  or  eight  bay- leaves.  To  a quart  of  onions,  add 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  two  large  races  of 
ginger  {feed  ; all  thefe  ingredients  muft  be  inter- 
fperfed  here  and  there,  in  the  glafles  among  the 
onions;  then  boil  to  each  quart  of  vineg  r two 
ounces  of  bay-falt,  fleim  it  well  as  the  feum  rites, 
and  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold  ; then  pour  it  into 
the  glafs,  cover  it  clofe  with  a wet  bladder  dipped 
in  vinegar,  and  tie  them  down.  Cold  vinegar 
muft  be  added’ as  often  as  the  pickle  is  too  low  in 
the  jar. 
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Cabbages — To  pickle  them. 

"DROVIDE  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  with  fome 
1 mace,  and  two  ounces  of  pepper,  put  it  on 
the  fire,  and  when  it  has  boiled  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, cut  the  cabbages  into  thin  ilices,  and  pour 
it  upon  them  in  earthen  pots,  which  muft  be  tied 
up  and  corked,  to  prevent  the  air  from  getting 
in — and  your  pickle  will  be  lit  for  ule  in  ten  days. 


Artichokes — To  pickle  them . 

pUT  a quantity  of  cold  water  mixed  with  fait 
into  an  earthen  pot,  and  when  it  has  flood 
fix  hours  with  the  artichokes  in  it,  then  take  them 
out  and  put  them  into  water  boiling  hot,  and 
when  you  have  drawn  the  leaves  from  the  bot- 
tom, let  them  be  w’afhcd  clean,  and  put  into  an 
earthen  pot  mixed  with  vinegar,  pepper,  fait, 
cloves  and  mace ; then  pour  over  them  fome 
melted  butter,  until  it  is  half  an  inch  thick  above 
the  liquor ; when  you  have  put  it  into  a clean 
earthen  pot,  let  it  be  flopped  clofe  up,  and  tied 
down  as  hard  as  poffible.  You  may  eat  your  ar- 
tichokes after  Handing  a month,  though  they  will 
keep  good  through  the  year. 
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Mushrooms — To  pickle  them. 

C ELECT  thofc  which  are  fmall  and  hard,  cut 
off  the  ftalks,  and  when  you  have  wafhed 
them  clean,  rub  them  with  a very  fmooth  flan- 
nel ; boil  them  in  water  mixed  with  fait,  until 
they  are  white;  then  let  them  be  ftrained  through 
a cloth  and  put  into  cold  water  and  fait  two  or 
three  days,  changing  it  twice  every  day,  after 
which  you  muff  pour  upon  them  fome  white  wine 
vinegar,  mixed  with  cloves  and  mace  boiling 
hot ; then  put  to  it  fome  pepper,  ginger  and  gar- 
lick,  always  remembering  to  keep  the  vefl'el  clofe 
covered  with  a plate,  ftone,  or  other  weight,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  getting  in,  otherwile  your 
pickles  will  be  fpoiled. 


Asparagus — To  pickle  it* * 

THIRST  put  your  afparagus  in  a glazed  earthen  J 

* pot,  then  pour  upon  it  water  boiling  hot,  mix- 
ed with  fait,  then  let  it  be  clofed  up  in  a pot,  and 
kept  faff  covered  ; but  when  you  ufe  them  they 
muff  be  taken  out  two  hours  before  and  laid  in 
cold  water,  then  boil  them,  and  let  melted  butter 
be  put  to  them,  and  they  will  be  fit  to  be  fcnt  to 
table. 
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Beet-Root — To  pickle  it. 

T)  OI L a fpot  of  fpring- water ; then  put  in  your 
beets,  and  let  them  boil  till  they  are  tender  ; 
then  peel  them  with  a cloth,  and  lay  them  in  a 
flone  jar ; take  three  quarts  of  vinegar,  two  of 
fpring  water,  and  fo  do  till  you  think  you  have 
enough  to  cover  your  beets."  Put  your  vinegar 
and  water  in  a pan,  and  lalt  to  your  tafte ; ftir 
it  well  together  till  the  fait  is  all  melted,  then 
pour  them  on  the  beets,  and  cover  it  with  a 
bladder;  but  your  pickle  mull  not  be  boiled. 


Cauliflowers — To  pickle  them. 

T T A V I N G picked  out  a number  of  fine  cauli- 
flowers,  pull  them  into  fmall  pieces,  pick 
the  fmall  leaves  that  grow  in  the  flowers  clean 
from  them  , then  have  a broad  flew -pan  on  the 
fire  with  fpring-water,  and  when  it  boils,  put  in 
your  flowers,  with  a good  handful  of  white  fait, 
and  juft  let  them  boil  up  very  quick  ; be  fure 
you  don’t  let  them  boil  above  one  minute;  then 
take  them  out  with  a broad  flice,  lay  them  on  a 
cloth  and  cover  them  with  another,  and  let  them 
lie  till  they  are  quite  cold.  Then  put  them  into 
wide-mouthed  bottles  with  two  or  three  blades  of 
mace  in  each  bottle,  and  a nutmeg  fliced  thin; 
then  fill  up  your  bottles  with  diftilled  vinegar, 
cover  them  over  with  mutton  fat,  over  that  a 
bladder,  and  then  a leather.  Let  them  ftand  a 
month  and  then  ufe  them. 
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But  if  you  find  the  pickle  tafte  fweet,  in  this 
cafe  pour  off  the  vinegar,  and  put  frelh  in,  the 
fpice  will  do  again.  They  will  be  fit  for  ufe  at 
the  expiration  of  a fortnight. 


Radish  Pods— To  pickle  them. 

HAVING  made  a pickle,  with  cold  fpring- 
water  and  bay-falt,  ftrong  enough  to  bear  an 
egg,  then  put  your  pods  in,  and  lay  a thin  board 
on  them,  to  keep  them  under  water.  Let  them 
ftand  ten  days,  then  drain  them  in  a fieve,  and 
lay  them  on  a cloth  to  dry  ; then  take  white  wine 
vinegar,  as  much  as  you  think  will  cover  them, 
boil  it,  and  put  your  pods  in  a jar,  with  ginger, 
mace,  cloves  and  Jamaica  pepper.  Pour  your 
vinegar  on  boiling  hot,  cover  them  with  a coarfe 
cloth,  three  or  four  times  double,  that  the  fleam 
may  come  through  a little,  and  let  them  ftand 
two  days.  Repeat  this  two  or  three  times ; 
when  it  is  cold,  put  in  a pint  of  muftard  feed, 
and  fome  horfe-raddifh : let  the  whole  be  covered 
dole  till  fit  for  ufe. 


Broom-Buds — To  pickle  them. 

TTAVING  dried  them  in  linen  bags  then  take 
a gallon  of  water,  and  a handful  of  fait ; let 
it  boil  half  an  hour,  and  then  put  in  the  bags 
with  the  broom-buds ; take  them  out  and  let 
them  dry,  then  take  them  out  of  the  bag,  and 
pour  the  liquor  upon  them  in  an  earthen  pot ; 
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but  do  not  clofe  them  up  for  two  or  three  days, 
for  during  that  time  you  rauft  frequently  turn 
them  ; then  dole  them  up,  and  when  they  have 
been  kept  a month  they  will  be  ready  for  ufe, 
which  muft  be  by  boiling  them  in  their  own  li- 
quor two  minutes,  and  when  they  have  flood  to 
cool  let  them  be  lerved  up.  The  flavour  of  this 
pickle  is  deemed  very  grateful. 


Fennel — To  pickle  it. 

TjAVING  gathered  your  fennel,  tie  it  inf 
bunches : then  fet  fpring- water  on  the  fire, 
with  a handful  of  fait ; when  it  boils  put  in  your 
bunches,  juft  give  them  a fcald,  then  lay  them 
on  a cloth  to  dry  ; when  cold,  put  in  a glafs,  with 
a little  mace  and  nutmeg,  fill  it  with  cold  vine- 
gar, lay  a bit  of  green  fennel  on  the  top,  and 
over  that  a bladder  and  leather ; and  thus  pre- 
pared, keep  it  for  ufe. 


Grapes — To  pickle  them. 

/"'OVER  your  grapes  with  vinegar,  add  to  it 
^ a handful  of  fait,  and  let  it  boil  a few  mi- 
nutes, then  take  out  the  grapes  and  let  both  them 
and  the  liquor  cool ; then  get  a clean  glazed 
earthen  pot,  and  put  them  into  it,  making  the 
pot  faft  at  the  top. 


Let 
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Lettuces — How  to  keep  them  green. 


AKE  a feafoned  barrel,  and  cover  its  bot- 


tom with  dry  band  lifted  clean,  then  put  one 
row  of  lettuce  above  another,  or  if  the  barrel  be 
deep  put  two.  Let  the  barrel  be  put  in  a dry 
place,  and  when  the  froft  begins  cover  it  with 
ftraw,  and  they  may  be  preferved  for  ufe  in  the 
winter. 


A Pig— collar  it. 

TjAVIMG  firft  taken  the  bones  out  of  the 
pig,  provide  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  and  mix 
them  with  parfley,  bruifed  hard  together  j then 
take  thin  Pices  of  ham,  tjjat  has  been  well  boiled, 
with  fix  blanched  almonds,  fome  lemon-peel,  and 
a handful  of  fweet  herbs  ; tie  all  fiiefe  ingredients 
clofe  up  with  the  pig  and  the  bones,  and  let  them 
be  boiled  in  broth  two  hours,  and  then  prefied 
hard  till  cold,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  be  earned  to 


Mutton  Hams — To  make  them. 

f 

PUT  your  mutton  to  the  fiiape  of  a ham, 
^ then  take  a pound  of  common  fait,  an  ounce 
of  falt-petrc,  and  a pound  of  coarfe  lugar  ; and 
having  rubbed  them  all  over  the  ham,  let  it  lay 
in  a tray  a fortnight,  with  the  Ikin  next  the  bot- 
tom and  the  flefliy  part  uppermoft,  taking  care 
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to  bafte  it  every  clay  ; then  let  it  be  rolled  in  very 
dry  faw-duft,  and  fmoaked  at  leaft  a fortnight 
more,  taking  care  the  fire  be  made  entirely  of 
wood.  When  it  has  hung  a few  weeks  in  a dry 
place,  let  it  be  cut  into  thin  llices  and  broiled, 
which  is  deemed  a preferable  method  to  boiling 
for  the  rputton  hams  j though  many  perfons  eat 
them  boiled. 


Artificial  Brawn — To  make  it. 

'T'  W O pounds  of  the  hand  of  pork  muft  be 
boiled  with  three  neats  feet,  and  when  you 
have  taken  off  the  flefh  from  the  feet,  let  it  be 
put  to  the  pork  and  tied  up  as  tight  as  poffible : 
when  you  have  tied  the  cloth  round  it,  let  it 
be  boiled  till  it  is  extremely  tender,  let  it  hang 
a few  days,  and  then  cut  it  in  llices,  as  brawn 
is  fliced. 


A Hare — To  pot  it. 

D ONE  your  hare,  and  put  to  it  a handful  of 
fweet  herbs  with  fome  llices  of  fat  bacon ; 
let  it  be  properly  fcafoned  with  fait,  pepper,  mace 
and  nutmeg,  then  put  to  it  a pint  of  claret,  and 
beat  the  pieces  lmall  in  a mortar ; let  it  be  then 
put  clofe  into  a difh,  and  when  it  has  baked  half 
an  hour  in  the  oven,  put  clarified  butter  to  it, 
and  carry  it  to  table. 


Cold 
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Cold  Beef — To  pot  it . 

rMRST  cut  your  beef  into  fmall  pieces,  then 
let  it  be  beaten  well  in  a mortar,  and  mixed 
with  melted  butter ; add  to  it  three  anchovies 
fliced  thin,  or  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  beef,  and  when  you  have  put  them 
into  the  pot,  let  it  be  covered  with  clarified 
butter. 


HunG-Beef — To  make  it  in  the  beji  manner . 

T)  RO  V T D E the  navel  of  a bullock,  and  when 
it  has  hung  in  a cool  cellar  a few  days,  let  it 
be  taken  down  and  wafhed  clean ; then  take  two 
pounds  of  fait,  and  half  a pound  of  falt-petre, 
put  to  the  fait  a quarter  of  a pound  of  brown  fu- 
gar,  and  when  they  are  all  properly  mixed,  rub 
tire  hollow  parts  of  the  beef  with  it ; then  let  it 
lie  till  the  fait  diffolves,  turning  of  it  every  day  ; 
then  let  it  be  hung  up  near  a -ilow  fire  for  about 
a fortnight.  The  beft  way  to  drefs  it  is  to  boil  it 
in  fpring-wrater  until  it  is  very  loft ; but  it  may 
be  either  fried  or  broiled.  Hung-beef  is  fold  in 
the  ham  fhopsof  London,  and  is  a very  common 
dilb  in  Yorkfhire,  and  many  of  our  northern 
counties. 
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Catchup — How  to  make  it  in  the  left  manner. 

. ^ 

pUT  a pint  of  the  beft  white  wine  vinegar  into 
* a wide-mouthed  bottle  ; then  peel  fome  cloves 
of  fhalot,  and  put  them  into  the  vinegar,  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine  ; when  it  has  boiled 
ten  minutes,  put  in  twelve  anchovies,  walhed 
clean,  with  the  bones  taken  out,  and  add  a glafs 
of  white  wine.  When  they  are  cold,  cork  them 
up  clofe  in  a bottle  for  a week.  Before  you  cork 
them  up  a fecond  time,  put  to  it  another  glafs  of 
wine,  a little  pepper,  fome  flicec^  ginger,  with  a 
few  cloves  and  a little  mace,  fome  lemon-peel, 
and  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  wThen  they  have 
all  boiled  half  an  hour  over  a flow  fire  iu  vinegar, 
put  to  it  lome  horfe-raddifli,  and  mix  it  with 
what  you  prepared  before,  then  put  the  whole 
into  an  earthen  difti,  corked  up  and  tied  down 
clofe,  to  prevent  the  air  from  getting  in,  and 
your  catchup  may  be  ufed  at  the  expiration  of 
fourteen  or  iixteen  days. 
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Full  Instructions  how  to  brew  Beer 
and  Ale. 

Directions  for  Mashing. 

fT'HE  firft  operation  to  be  performed  in  brew- 
■*■  ing,  and  indeed  the  moft  efTential,  as  on  it 
depends  the  fuccefs  of  all  the  fucceeding  ones,  is 
the  mafhing,  or  well  fteeping  and  mixing  the 
inalt  in  the  water,  that  the  virtue  of  the  former 
may  be  properly  impregnated  with  the  latter.  A 
moderate  degree  of  heat  will  fuffice  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  which  fhould  be  preferved  for  tome  time 
with  as  much  regularity  as  poflible,  to  prevent 
the  miftakes  which  often  arife  from  long  mafhing 
and  beating  the  malt,  which  experience  has 
(hewn  to  be  productive  of  much  mifehief,  and 
frequently  fpoiling  the  beer. 

it  is  evident  a moderate  degree  of  warmth  is 
fufficient  to  extract  the  virtue  of  malt ; for  if 
quite  cold  .very  little  of  its  ftrength  would  be  ob- 
tained, and  if  boiling  hot  it  would  be  attended 
with  nearly  the  fame  eff'eCt.  Therefore  as  one 
degree  of  heat  alone  is  fufficient  to  extraCt  the 
virtue  of  the  malt,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
continue  that  heat  as  nearly  as  poffible  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.  The  common  method  is  to  put 
the  malt  into  the  water  when  as  near  as  can  be 
judged  it  is  of  a proper  degree  of  heat,  and  from 
that  moment  leave  it  cooling,  but  if  the  method  be 
ever  fo  righ.  at  firft,  the  heat  not  being  regulated,  it 
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will  prove  inefteSual:  to  remedy  which  Tome  ad- 
vife  the  beating  of  the  malt  or  keeping  it  overlong 
in  the  malh,  both  of  which  praftices  are  very  er- 
roneous, the  one  thickening  the  liquor  with  Hour, 
the  other  deadening  it  with  the  ear 
the  grain. 

We  would  therefore  recommend  the  former 
method,  by  continuing  the  lame  degree  of  heat 
for  fo  long  time  as  is  neceftary  to  extract  all  the 
valuable  part  of  the  malt.  This  may  be  ealily 
effected  by  placing  the  mafliing-  tub  in  a larger 
veil'd  full  of  hot  water,  which  may  be  replen- 
ifhed  as  it  cools.  This  method  being  properly 
attended  to,  the  whole  operation  may  be  com- 
pleated  in  the  lpace  of  two  hours.  We  alfo  ad- 
vil'e  that  particular  care  may  be  taken  that  the 
water  be  perfectly  pure,  clean,  and  well  tailed, 
.to  which,  when  put  in  the  copper,  may  be  added 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  hops,  with  an  ounce  of 
common  Salt.  When  beginning  to  heat,  in  or- 
der to  keep  in  the  fpirit,  lift  as  much  malt  as  will 
juft  cover  it  over,  through  a coarfe  lieve.  Let 
the  water  juft  limmer  but  not  boil : then  draw  it 
off  and  let  it  Hand  till  it  is  perfe£lly  clear.  When 
.in  this  ftate  put  in  the  malt  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  to  prevent  its  clodding  together,  keep  ftirring 
it  during  the  whole  time  of  its  running  in,  and  a 
lliort  time  after,  that  it  may  be  well  mixed  with 
the  liquor. 

Let  it  remain  in  this  manner  one  hour  and  three 
quarters,  during  which  time  another  copper  of 
water  mull  be  prepared  equal  to  the  heat  of  the 
firft,  lightly  covering  it  with  malt,  and  made  juft 
to  limmer. 

The  firft  wort  is  now  to  be  run  off*.  The 
quantity  of  hops  for  three  hoglheads  of  beer  mull 
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be  eighteen  pounds.  As  one  hogfhead  is  now  in 
the  mafh,  tie  fix  pounds  of  hops,  rubbed  well 
between  the  hands,  and  iprinkled  with  a very  lit- 
tle fait,  in  a coarl'e  bag,  which  put  into  the  re- 
ceiver; then  let  the  wort  run  out  upon  the  hops 
in  a very  fmall  ftream.  The  fait  will  be  no  ways 
difagreeable  to  the  wort,  but  will  give  it  a fpirit, 
and  make  it  extract  the  virtues  of  both  malt 
and  hops,  fuperior  to  water  alone.  During 
the  time  of  the  wort’s  draining  from  the  malt  the 
mafh- tub  fliould  be  gradually  lupplied  with  boil- 
ing water  from  the  copper.  Three  mafhings 
muft  be  made  from  this  quantity  of  malt,  to  fol- 
low each  other  without  lntermiffion,  fo  that  the 
malt  may  never  grow  dry. 

The  copper  being  empty,  the  wort  and  hops 
in  the  receiver  mull  be  put  in  and  made  to  boil 
brifkly  for  the  fpace  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
it  muft  be  drawn  off  and  the  copper  again  l'up- 
plied  with  water  for  the  laft  time. 

This  procefs  muft  be  exadlly  the  fame  as  the  two 
former,  except  when  the  wort  is  drawn  off  and 
the  water  again  let  into  the  copper,  the  heat 
fliould  be  fomewhat  greater  than.thofe  preceed- 
ing,  as  the  ftrength  of  the  grains  being  partly  ex- 
haufted,  they  require  an  additional  heat  to  ex- 
tradt  their  virtues.  The  laft  mafh  being  made, 
put  in  the  remainder  of  the  malt,  and  let  it  ftand, 
keeping  the  fame  degree  of  heat  as  before  men- 
tioned. The  copper  having  received  the  fecond 
running  of  wort,  let  it  boil  twenty  five  minutes, 
and  then  run  it  into  the  coolers.  One  mafhing 
now  only  remains,  which  muft  continue  in  the 
tub  an  hour  and  a half.  The  laft  quantity  of 
hops  muft  now  alfo  be  bruiled  as  before,  but 
without  fait,  the  wort  being  now  thinner,  the 
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effefl  will  be  the  fame  when  put  in  the  receiver. 
. After  the  mafh  has  flood  a proper  time,  let  it  run 
off  in  a ftream  fomewhat  larger  than  the  former, 
and  when  it  is  all  run  off,  put  it  in  the  copper  with 
the  whole  quantity  of  hops.  Boil  it  all  together 
the  fame  time  as  before,  and  then  run  the  wort 
into  the  coolers. 


Instructions  for  cooling  the  Worts. 

'T'  H E whole  ffrength  and  virtue  of  the  malt 
“*■  being  now  produced  from  the  worts  being 
properly  mixed,  gives  the  fine  flavour  and  ex- 
cellent bitter  of  the  hops,  without  any  of  that 
unpleafant  tafte  which  frequently  arifes  from  their 
being  over- boiled.  The  efficacy  of  this  method 
is  evident  from  the  excellent  flavour  and  length 
of  time  the  beer  may  be  kept ; which  plainly 
evinces  the  hop  has  done  every  thing  required  of 
it ; and  that  the  wort  has  all  the  virtue  of  the 
malt,  and  that  mere  chaff  is  left  remaining  for 
grains. 

One  great  error  in  brewing  is  boiling  the  wort 
too  long,  till  it  becomes  too  thick  to  ferment,  and 
the  fediment  not  getting  clear  down,  it  will  be 
impoffible,  with  the  greatefl  fkill,  ever  to  make 
it  a compleat  drink,  whereas  the  hops  being  put 
intoihe  receiver  and  foaked  by  degrees,  their  vir- 
tue is  extracted  with  fo  little  boiling  that  will 
not  damage  the  drink,  nor  occafion  what  the 
brewers  term  foxing.  The  ul'ual  opinions  and 
common  pra<5lice  differ  from  this  receipt,  as  it  is 
cuflomary  for  the  fecond  to  boil  longer  than  the 
firfl,  and  the  third  than  the  lecond,  which  in 
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fome  cafes  may  be  right ; but  it  is  prelumecT  the 
pra£lice  here  recommended  will  be  found  of  the 
greateft  utility  : yet  after  all,  the  eye  and  tafte 
are  the  moil  competent  judges,  and  muft  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  neceftary  to  run  the  worts  off 
immediately,  or  keep  them  longer  in  the  Copper. 


Method,  of  Brewing  in  general, 

A S the  defign  of  this  part  of  our  book  is  to  give- 
***•  the  moft  plain  and  limple  inftru&ions  for 
brewing,  fo  as  to  render  it  eafy  and  familiar  to 
the  meaneft  capacity,  we  fhall  give  fuch  direc- 
tions as  are  neceftary  for  making  malt  liquors  of 
all  kinds  and  every  denomination.  We  (hall 
therefore  begin  with  the  old  method,  and  treat 
of  brewing  as  pra&ifed  in  the  common  family 
way,  after  which  we  (hall*  give  the  neweft  im- 
piovements  in  a concife  and  regular  manner. 

To  impregnate  the  water  with  the  ftrength  of 
the  malt  a certain  degree  of  fermentation  is  ne- 
ceffary  ; and  many  perl'ons  make  ufe  of  ingredients 
very  difagreeable  and  quite  unneceftary  to  obtain 
it.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  that  a due  degree 
of  heat  be  preierved,  which  alone  is  fufficient  to 
anfwer  the  purpofe  intended.  We  have  already 
cautioned  you  againft  too  long  mafhing:  this  ob- 
ferved,  with  very  little  boiling  of  the  hops,  makes 
the  general  improvement  in  family  brewing;  the 
fooner  the  virtue  is  got  out  of  the  malt,  and  the 
(horter  the  way  of  impregnating  it  with  the  liquor, 
the  better;  as  tedious  preparations  deftroy  the 
very  eftence  of  this  delicate  fruit. 
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In  order  to  communicate  the  virtue  of  the  malt 
to  the  water,  it  fhould  be  broke  by  a mill,  but 
not  ground  tine  : if  it  is  juft  cracked,  fo  that  no 
grain  comes  out,  it  is  fufficient,  the  intent  being 
to  take  out  the  virtue,  but  not  to  mix  it  as  a 
pafte. 

After  the  malt  is  ground  it  fhould  be  put  in  a 
cool  room  to  mellow,  where  no  fun  comes : the 
time  required  is  according  to  its  kind.  Three 
days  may  be  allowed  for  brown  malt,  but  only 
one  or  two  for  the  pale  kind  ; as  the  air  takes 
leaft  effeCt  upon  the  brown,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  fire  ufed  in  drying  it.  After  being  thus 
expofed  in  the  air,  lefs  mafhing  will  be  required, 
and  the  beer  will  be  much  ftronger  than  it  would 
be  any  other  way  with  the  fame  quantity  of  malt. 
Great  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  place  be  per- 
fectly dry  fo  that  it  gets  no  damp  in  lying.  Ob- 
lerve  that  the  brewing- velfels  be  quite  found  and 
clean  : as  the  whole  depends  on  fermentation  the 
leaft  foulncfs  will  difturb  the  operation,  and  alfo 
communicate  an  ill  fcent  to  the  liquor  ; therefore 
every  tub  fhould  be  well  boiled  and  expofed  to 
lvveeten  in  the  air. 

It  is  advifeable  in  all  families  to  brew  as  much 
at  once  as  the  veifels  will  hold,  as  the  greater  the 
quantity,  the  better  it  will  fucceed.  However, 
for  the  inftruCtion  of  fmall  families,  we  fhnlt 
conftder  five  bufhels  of  malt  only  to  be  brewed 
into  ftrong  and  fmall  beer,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
anfwer  every  expcClation, 
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Of  Brewing  as  prafi iced  in  /mail  families * 

A Copper  which  will  contain  twelve  pails  of 
water,  is  fufficient  for  five  bufhcls  of  malt. 
Heat  the  water  with  a briik  fire,  then  fprinkle 
half  a peck  of  malt  upon  the  furface,  where  let  it 
fwim  till  the  water  is  beginning  to  boil,  then  draw 
it  into  the  mafh  tub  and  let  it  cool.  When  the 
fleam  which  at  firft  ariles  from  it  begins  to 
abate,  and  it  becomes  fo  tranfparent  as  to  fee 
your  face  in  it,  the  malt  may  be  put  in,  as  tis 
then  judged  to  be  in  a proper  condition  to  receive 
it.  Referve  half  a bufhel  of  the  malt,  which 
will  be  wanted  hereafter;  the  remainder  pour 
gently  into  the  tub,  and  keep  it  ftirring  for  fioriie 
time,  till  the  whole  is  well  mafhed  together,  but 
without  breaking  the  malt;  which  is  a pra&jce, 
as  we  have  before  obferved,  very  erroneous,  and 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  When  it  is  pro- 
perly ftirrcd  into  the  water,  fprinkle  in  the  malt 
which  was  referved,  then  cover  the  tub  with 
facks  to  keep  the  fame  degree  of  heat  as  the  water 
had  when  the  mafh  was  firft  made.  Let  the 
copper  be  again  filled  with  water  and  made  to 
boil,  which  after  the  firft  wort  has  flood  covered 
about  two  hours,  fhould  be  let  into  the  mafh- 
tub ; at  the  fame  time  opening  the  tap  of  the 
tub  fufficient  to  let  the  liquor  run  in  a very  fmall 
ftrearn  into  the  receiver,  till  there  is  a fufficient 
quantity  to  fill  the  copper.  This  wort  has  all 
the  flavour  of  the  malt,  and  is  as  clear  as  line  old 
beer.  When  this  firft  wort  is  in  the  copper,  put 
in  a pound  and  half  of  hops,  tied  up  in  a canvas 
bag ; which,  at  firft,  will  fwim  on  the  furface, 
but  will  fink  to  the  bottom  in  the  courfe  of  the 
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boiling,  when  according  to  the  common  rule  it 
is  fufficiently  boiled ; but  this  rule  is  not  to  be 
depended  on  alone,  as  much  lels  boiling  than  is 
commonly  ufecl  will  do  and  the  beer  be  the  better 
for  it.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  hop,  when 
green,  will  keep  longer  upon  the  i'urface,  and  the 
drier  it  is  the  fooner  it  will  link,  which  frequent- 
ly happens  before  the  virtue  is  all  extra&ed. 
When  the  wort  is  fufficiently  boiled  may  be  allb 
judged  by  its  breaking  ; but  the  method  moll  to 
be  depended  on,  is  from  the  tafte.  After  it  has 
boiled  fome  time  take  a little  in  a bowl,  which 
after  Handing  in  the  cold,  will  curdle  and  grow 
into  little  lumps,  which  is  called  the  breaking  of 
the  wort;  by  continuing  the  boiling,  thel'e  lumps 
will  again  unite  and  fink  to  the  bottom,  when  it 
is  alfo  judged  to  be  fufficiently  boiled  ; but  here 
again  we  ihould  have  recourfe  to  the  tafte;  as 
that  alone  will  determine,  when  the  hop  has  giv- 
en its  whole  virtue  to  the  wort. 

The  breaking  of  the  wort  being  attended  with 
fo  many  accidents,  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  exaft  time 
when  the  boiling  is  enough. 

We  (hall  here  mention  a few  inftances,  which 
will  forward  the  breaking  of  the  wort;  fuch  as 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  wort  which  is  boiled, 
allb  the  older  the  malt;  for  if  the  malt  be  taken 
frefh  from  the  kiln,  there  will  be  fcarce  any 
breaking  attend  it:  likewife  the  degree  of  heat  in 
boiling,  as  ihe  fafter  it  boils,  the  fooner  it  breaks. 
From  thel'e  inftances  only  it  is  evident,  that  the 
breaking  of  the  wort,  may  be  influenced  by  fo 
many  accidents,  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  a ge- 
neral rule : particularly,  as  the  proper  boiling  of  the 
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wort  is  the  moft  effential  part  of  the  whole 
operation. 

The  cuftom  of  long  boiling  not  only  deadens 
the  tafte,  but  impoverifhes  the  ftrength  of  the 
beer  ; the  fed i merit  ariling  from  the  meally  part 
of  the  malt  and  the  heavier  tinCture  of  the  hop, 
depriving  the  beer  of  a part  of  that  ftrength 
which  was  originally  contained  in  the  wort ; conle- 
quently  as  the  fediment  encreafes,  from  the  length 
of  time  in  boiling,  the  beer  decreafes  in  ftrength. 

When  the  wort  is  boiled  off,  draw  or  ladle  it 
out  of  the  copper,  and  run  it  through  a fieve  into 
the  coolers,  where  let  it  remain  : in  the  interim, 
ftir  about  the  mafh  in  the  tub,  with  more  warm 
water,  to  which  may  be  added  a little  frefh  malt, 
as  it  is  practiced  by  the  common  brewers  in  Lon- 
don ; when  drawn  off  put  in  the  fame  quantity  of 
hops,  and  boil  it  up  as  before. 

We  have  now  given  fufficient  directions  'for 
the  plain  method  of  brewing  as  far  as  the  boiling 
off : but  a different  method  muft  be  ufed  in  the 
praCtice  according  as  your  intention  is ; whe- 
ther your  defign  be  to  brew  ftrong  beer  only,  or 
both  ftrong  and  fmall.  Agreeable  to  this  method 
fome  frefh  malt  fhould  be  added  to  the  fecond 
mafhing,  and  the  wort  produced  will  be,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity,  almoft  equally  ftrong  with 
the  firft  ; there  will  be  now  two  coppers  of  ftrong 
beer  both  wholefome  and  pleafant.  By  the  fame 
rule  you  may,  by  altering  the  quantity  of  malt 
only,  make  it  flronger  or  weaker  at  pleafure. 
What  remains  in  the  tub,  by  mafhing  it  again 
with  cold  water,  and  boiling  it  up  with  the  old 
hops,  will  produce  an  indifferent  fort  of  fmall 
beer : but  if  good  fmall  beer  is  required  to  be 
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made,  with  the  ale,  the  fecond  mafh  muft  bo 
managed  in  a different  manner. 

It  is  evident  that  when  good  fmall  beer  is  in- 
tended the  ftrength  muft:  be  taken  from  tho 
ftrong,  but  even  then  the  virtue  of  the  firft  mafh 
mull  run  clear  off  for  the  ftrong ; the  lecond  cop- 
per muft  be  poured  on  quick,  and  permitted  to  be 
drawn  off  in  a large  ftream.  The  fecond  mafh 
will  be  much  inferior  to  the  firft;  but,  when 
mixed  in  the  coolers,  there  will  remain  virtue 
enough  in  the  malt  to  make  tolerable  fmall  beer* 
A fmall  addition  of  frefh  malt  will  enliven  it  fa 
much  that  no  perfon  who  intends  it  for  his  own 
table  fhould  omit  that  afliftance. 

Agreeable  to  this  prafticeof  making  good  fmall 
beer  after  the  ftrong,  when  the  fecond  wort  is  off, 
let  a frefh  copper  of  water  be  put  on  the  grains* 
lightly  cover  it  over  with  half  a bufhel  of  malt, 
put  in  half  the  quantity  of  hops  allowed  to  the 
former,  and  draw  it  off  gradually  ; by  the  fame 
method  and  from  the  fame  grains,  another  run- 
ning may  yet  be  drawn  off,  but  it  will  prove  very 
indifferent  beer. 

When  the  firft  mafhing  is  cool,  you  may  be- 
gin fermenting  with  yeaft,  which  is  the  beft  in- 
gredient for  that  purpofe,  and  notwithftanding 
all  poflible  care  has  been  taken  in  the  former 
operations,  the  beer  will  be  better  or  worfe  ac- 
cording to  the  method  ufed  in  managing  this  ar- 
ticle. fn  winter  let  the  wort  be  milk-warm 
when  the  yeaft  is  put  in,  but  in  fummer  let  it  bo 
cold  firft.  Let  it  be  done  in  this  manner:  put 
fome  yeaft  in  a bowl,  mixed  with  a little  of  the 
Wort  juft  warm.  At  firft:  the  yeaft  will  fwim  at 
fop,  but  with  a little  afliftance,  after  fome  timO 
it  will  be  blended  with  the  wort,  and  begin  the 
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fermentation.  Then  mix  it  in  the  working-tun, 
with  the  wort  drawn  from  the  coolers.  As  die 
fermentation  increafes,  the  furface  will  be  co- 
vered with  a curly  head,  of  a fine  pale  colour ; 
if  a light  froth  or  Millers  appear,  it  plainly  de- 
notes the  wort  was  too  hot  when  the  yeaft  was 
put  in.  Little  heat  is  fuflicient  to  promote  fer- 
mentation, the  temperature  of  the  air  alone  being 
enough  in  the  fummer  months,  and  the  worts  ne- 
ver ferment  lb  well  as  in  that  feafon.  In  the 
colder  feafon  the  fame  temper  of  heat  fhould  re- 
main as  to  make  it  equivalent  to  the  cooled  wrort 
in  fummer.  The  proper  quantity  of  yeaft  for  a 
hogfhead  of  fuch  wort  is  a quart. 

If  you  find  in  the  working,  the  wort  not  come 
properly  on,  make  a kind  of  artificial  head,  with 
a little  fine  wheat  flour,  lifted  over  the  furface, 
which,  kept  in  the  air,  will  produce  a natural 
one  in  a fhort  time.  If  this  method  fhould  fail 
it  mull  be  the  effect  of  the  air  j the  temperature 
of  which,  keeps  the  liquor  too  cold  for  fermenta- 
tion. To  remedy  this,  let  a Hone  jug  clown  gra- 
dually into  the  wort,  filled  with  Ixfiling  water, 
which  will  warm  the  liquor  as  it  goes ; thus  giv- 
ing a gentle  heat  to  the  whole,  which  will  gra- 
dually bring  on  the  fermentation. 

Other  methods  are  frequently  ufed  for  the 
above  purpofe : many  put  ginger  into  the  wort, 
while  others  prefer  jalap.  If  thefe  fail,  the  work- 
ing is  fometimes  brought  to  a proper  pitch  by 
putting  a handful  of  bran  into  the  vat,  tied  up  in 
a piece  of  canvas,  or  the  whites  of  two  or  three 
eggs  beat  up  with  brandy. 

It  often  happens,  on  the  contrary,  that  beer 
works  too  fall ; occafioned  by  the  weather  being 
too  warm,  or  the  beer  having  too  much  yeaft  in 
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it:  when  this  is  the  cafe,  a little  frefh  wort  fhould 
be  put  in,  and  ftirred  gently  with  a howl,  which 
will  very  loon  bring  it  to  a right  condition.  If 
this  method  fail  another  may  be  tried,  by  rub- 
bing a 1'mall  quantity  of  frefh  butter  over  a clean 
oak  board,  which  place  gently  vvithin-lide  the 
vat,  and  may  be  again  taken  out  as  loon  as  it  be- 
gins to  fhew  its  effeft  on  the  wort. 

After  you  have  brought  the  fermentation  to  a 
right  ftandard,  keep  it  carefully  fo,  two  days 
and  nights  or  longer.  Some  perfons  make  a prac- 
tice of  beating  the  yeaft  at  different  times  into 
the  wort,  and  keeping  it  in  the  tun  a much 
longer  time ; which  certainly  adds  ftrength  to  the 
beer,  but  at  the  lame  time,  deprives  it  of  that 
agreeable  flavour  which  attends  it  when  worked 
only  a moderate  time,  fn  the  former  way,  which 
is  found  to  be  the  heft  practice,  when  the  yeaft 
falls,  put  the  liquor  into  the  veffel,  and  when  it  has 
finiihed  its  working  it  will  be  ready  for  fervice. 
Obferve  the  fame  method  alfo  of  managing  your 
1'mall  beer : and  thus  you  will  produce  a hogs- 
head of  each  liquor,  both  wholefome  and  plea- 
fan  t. 

This  plain  method  may  properly  be  called  the 
common  family  w7ay,  and  will  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  extremely  well,  where  the  liquor  is  not  in- 
tended for  keeping.  The  art  of  brewing  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  is  ftill  capable 
of  being  brought  to  much  greater  perfe&ion.  We 
fhall  now  point  out  the  feveral  methods  to  be 
made  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe,  the  firft  ftep  to 
which  is  a feparate  brewing  of  every  kind  of  malt 
liquor. 
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Directions  for  brewing  the  lef  fort  of  Strong 

Beer. 

■SUPPOSE  three  hogfheads  of  the  beft  octo- 
^ her,  or  ftrong  beer,  is  required  to  be  brewed; 
take  five  quarters  of  fine  malt  which  lias  lain  in  a 
heap  about  three  months  to  mellow  : let  it  be 
perfectly  found,  clean,  and  free  from  dirt  or  dull 
of  any  kind.  Let  every  grain  be  juft  broke  by 
grinding,  and  no  more : then  place  it  in  a heap 
for  the  fpace  of  eighteen  hours,  in  a -cool  fhady 
place,  when  it  will  prove  perfectly  fine  malt,  and 
in  a proper  ftate  for  brewing.  A larger  or  fmall- 
er  quantity  may  be  brewed  in  the  fame  manner, 
.by  proportioning  the  quantity  of  ingredients. 


Instructions  for  Working. 

^PHE  methods  practiced  in  common  brewing 
of  letting  the  worts  cool  feparately,  and  let 
into,  the  tun  one  after  the  other,  is  a cuftom  very 
erroneous ; for  unlefs  they  are  perfectly  mixed, 
the  fermentation  will  never  be  regular;  which 
cannot  be  done  i'o  well  as  when  the  different  par- 
cels are  all  warm.  For  which  reafon  we  would 
recommend  the  running  off  the  worts  one  to  the 
other,  from  the  copper  into  the  coolers.  And 
when  there  are  two  backs  or  coolers  large  enough 
to  admit  it,  run  all  the  three  worts  into  the  up- 
per back,  and  let  the  whole  ftand  two  hours; 
then  draw  it  gently  into  the  under  back,  to  pre- 
vent any  fediment  from  coming  in  with  it.  In 
mild  weather,  let  it  remain  in  the  fecond  cooler 
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nil  quite  cold  : on  the  contrary,  if  a cold  feafon, 
let  a i'mall  degree  of  heat  remain  in  the  wort : 
then  gently  draw  it  into  the  tun,  i'o  that  it  may 
not  be  difturbed  in  falling  in. 

We  think  it  neceirarv  here  to  mention  the  dif- 
ference ariling  from  this  method  of  working 
(which  we  look  upon  much  l'uperior  in  many  re- 
fpects)  to  that  commonly  practiled.  However 
trifling  the  variation  may  appear  in  itfelf  the  ex- 
cellency of  brewing  depends  entirely  on  it.  The 
method  ufually  practiced  is  for  the  worts  to  lie 
thin  in  cooling,  and  then  let  into  die  coolers  one 
parcel  after  another,  and  from  thence  to  the  tun  ; 
but  the  method  of  brewing  here  recommended 
has  been  found  by  experience  of  the  greatefl  effi- 
cacy. According  to  this  practice,  the  three  hogs- 
heads of  wort  being  together,  will  cool  better 
than  in  parcels,  mellowing  all  the  time  and  ex- 
haufting  let's  of  the  fpirit  than  is  generally  the 
cafe  when  the  wort  is  laid  thin  3 the  air  having 
great  power  in  evaporation. 

Thele  and  many  other  difadvantages  attend 
the  common  practice,  which  are  not  only  pre- 
vented by  the  method  here  adviied  ; but  the  li- 
quor will  alfo  receive  many  benefits ; fuch  as 
mellowing  the  wort;  a proper  mixing  of  the  three 
runnings  with  each  other,  and  conlcquently  ren- 
dering the  liquor  alike  before  the  working  be- 
gins, and  will  alio  prevent  any  accidental  foul- 
nefs  which  might  happen  to  ftop  a perfect  fer- 
mentation. The  giving  time  to  leparate  any  im- 
proper fubflancc  from  the  wort,  mull  certainly 
be  of  the  greatefl  utility,  as  it  is  well  known  how 
delicate  a point  the  working  is,  and  that  the  leaft 
foulnefs  will  prevent  it.  The  fermentation  can 
never  be  regular  uniefs-the  working  begins  in  the 
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v hole  liquor  at  one  time,  which  muft  be  by  a 
perfect  mixture  of  the  leveral  parts. 

The  wort  being  now  in  the  tun,  mix  the  yeaft: 
with  a little  of  the  wort  in  a large  bowl.  A re- 
ferve  of  the  wort  fhould  be  made,  in  order  to 
check  the  fermentation  when  running  too  high,, 
which  fometimcs  will  happen,  and  cannot  be  fore- 
feen.  About  three  quarts  of  yeaft  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  this  quantity  of  beer.  When  mixed 
gradually  in  a bowl  with  the  wort,  put  it  gently 
into  the  tun.  Let  it  be  covered  clofe  up,  and  ob- 
ferve  carefully,  at  times,  that  the  fermentation 
goes  on  in  a proper  manner;  which  is  to  begin 
gently,  and  gradually  increafe.  A flowery  head 
will  firft  appear  upon  the  liquor,  which  will 
thicken  by  degrees  into  a yellowifh  cruft,  from 
which  a fharp  fcent  will  arile.  The  head  will 
continue  thickening,  and  the  fcent  increafing  for 
the  fpace  of  three  days  and  nights,  when  it  will 
decreafe  by  degrees,  and  the  liquor  may  be  got 
into  the  calks. 


To  increafe  a flow  Fermentation. 

T7  R O M a variety  of  accidents,  it  will  fomc- 
A times  happen  that  the  fermentation  will  be 
too  weak,  at  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  too 
violent ; in  either  cafe  the  mildeft  remedy  is  cer- 
tainly the  beft.  To  heighthen  the  fermentation 
when  too  flow,  gently  ftir  in  the  yeaft  two  or 
three  times  with  a clean  whiik,  fealded  in  boiling 
water,  and  wiped  ptrfefrly  dry;  fome  warmth 
ftiil  remaining  when  you  put  it  in  the  liquor,  and 
this,  aiiifted  by  the  motion,  will  firft  bring  on  a 
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gentle  fermentation,  and  afterwards  extend  itfelf 
to  the  whole.  This  method  alone,  ul'ed  at  a 
proper  time,  when  the  llackcning  firft  appears, 
will  prevent  the  neCeffity  of  other  expedients  dis- 
agreeable in  the  confequences,  and  in  loine  cafes 
prejudicial  to  health.  . If  by  accident  the  wort 
mould  remain  in  Inch  a low  ftate  of  fermenta- 
tion as  that  the  ftirring  in  the  yeaft  has  not  the 
deiired  effect,  recourfe  muff  be  had  to  the  me- 
thods already  directed  in  common  brewing. 
Clole  covering  will  always  affift  the  fermenta- 
tion, therefore  when  different  methods  are  tried 
to  bring  it  to  work,  the  covering  fhould  be  in- 
creaied  in  proportion. 


Of  decreafwg  a F'ermentation  when  too  violent . 

RE  AT  care  is  alfo  required  in  this,  as  well 
as  the  preceding  article,  The  wort  being 
too  hot  when  the  yeaft  is  put  in,  or  the  weather 
being  over  warm,  will  frequently  occafion  an  ex- 
cels of  fermentation  : in  this  cafe,  w hen  the  head 
riles  and  Swells  into  large  blifters,  nothing  more 
is  neceffury  than  adding  Some  of  the  cold  wort, 
which  was  referved  for  that  purpofe,  to  that  al- 
ready in  the  tub,  which  Seldom  fails  of  bring- 
ing it  to  a proper  temper.  More  or  lefs  of  this 
muff  be  ufed  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
fermentation  ; this  may  alfo  be  affiffed  by  unco- 
vering the  tub,  which,  after  the  wort  is  brought 
to  a proper  condition,  muff  be  carefully  covered 
again  as  before,  otherwise  the  ftrengthof  the  beer 
will  be  deCrealed  by  the  evaporation,  and  alfo 
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that  a fecond  fermentation  i9  expelled  when  the 
beer  is  in  the  calk. 

If  the  fpirit  of  the  beer  is  exhaufted  by  leaving 
the  tub  uncovered,  this  will  not  happen,  and 
confequently  the  beer  will  never  be  fine.  Beer 
worked  in  an  open  tun,  as  is  fometimes  practiced, 
never  attains  that  clearneis  and  fine  flavour,  lb 
agreeable  to  the  tafte,  found  in  that  which  is  care- 
fully worked  under  cover.  No  beers  are  fo  fine, 
if  rightly  managed,  as  thole  worked  in  a calk: 
but  of  this  we  fhall  fpeak  more  hereafter.  If 
the  above  method  does  not  anl'wer  the  purpole 
deligned,  let  in  as  much  air  as  pofiible,  by  open- 
ing die  doors,  windows,  &c.  but  add  no  ingre- 
dients of  any  kind. 

If  neither  of  thefe  fucceed,  draw  the  wort  off 
into  fmaller  veflels,  which  may  be  eafily  propor- 
tioned according  to  the  degree  of  excefs.  One 
method  commonly  prafliced  is  the  putting  in  of 
pewter  plates  and  diflies,  the  greafe  on  which 
will  operate,  notwidiftanding  their  having  been 
walked.  A better  method  is  the  buttered  board 
as  before  dire&cd  : but  neither  is  proper  By 
beating  the  head  down  as  it  rifes,  the  fermenta- 
tion might  be  continued  eight  or  nine  days,  which 
would  add  ftrength  to  the  beer,  but  much  injure 
the  talle. 

As  this  brewing  is  intended  for  the  fineft  beer, 
the  fermentation  Ihould  rife  to  its  proper  height, 
and  naturally  decline  in  the  fame  manner. 
When  the  wort  is  brought  to  a ft  ate  of  reft,  is 
the  time  for  getting  it  into  the  calk,  where  a fe- 
cond fermentation  is  intended,  or  rather  a conti- 
nuation of  that  in  the  tun,  which  only  can  make 
the  beer  perfectly  fine. 
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Directions  for  co/king  the  Beer. 

rT"'HE  wort  fhould  be  let  out  of  the  tun,  by  a 
cock  placed  about  five  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom, that  the  wort  may  come  clear  oft'  without 
any  of  the  lediment ; of  .which  there  generally 
remains  a great  quantity  at  the  bottom.  This 
fediment,  in  which  there  is  great  ftrength,  will 
be  of  much  ufe  to  the  fmall  beer  that  may  af- 
terwards be  brewed. 

Let  the  calks  be  properly  prepared  to  receive 
the  wort ; if  feafoned  with  i'mall  beer  the  better, 
as  new  calks  are  not  proper  for  this  fine  beer. 
Clean  them  thoroughly  with  boiling  water  and  a 
hard  broom.  The  motion  of  the  liquor  while 
drawing  into  the  calks  will  affe£t  the  fermenta- 
tion, and  occafion  a frefh  working,  which  mull 
be  permitted  to  come  out  at  the  bung-hole.  As 
the  quantity  is  diminifhed  let  it  be  replenifhed  by 
the  fame  liquor,  a quantity  of  which  fhould  be 
relerved  in  a veffel  for  that  purpofe.  Great  care 
fhould  lie  obferved  in  lupplying  this  deficiency  in 
the-cafks ; a tin  funnel  with  a long  fpout,  fhould 
be  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  which  fhould  be 
buried  two  or  three  inches  in  the  beer,  and  the 
referved  liquor  let  gradually  into  it. 

When  the  fermentation  is  quite  over,  and  the 
liquor  at  perfect  reft;  flop  up  the  calks  very 
clofe,  and  luppofing  it  brewed  in  October,  which 
is  the  beft  month  for  that  purpofe,  let  it  remain 
quiet  till  the  lpring  following.  In  this  time  it 
will  fine  itielf  to  great  perfe&ion.  The  cold  of 
winter  will  prevent  all  inteftine  motion,  but  the 
lpring  will  have  a different  effe£t  on  the  beer : a 
new  fermentation  will  then  begin,  which  will 
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continue  during  the  whole  fummer.  About  this 
time  the  vent-hole  flioukl  be  occaliou ;.!■!;/  opened, 
to  watch  the  beginning  of  the  fermentation, 
which  once  begun,  the  whole  muft  be  continued 
open  till  the  begining  of  the  autumn,  if  the 
opening  the  vent-hole  be  omitted  till  the  povver 
of  fermentation  has  increafed,  it  vvill  endanger 
the  burfting  of  the  vefTcl. 

About  Michaelmas  the  laft  fermentation  will 
naturally  ceafe,  one  uniform  tafte  will  prevail* 
and  nothing  remain  wanting  to  perfect  the  beer, 
but  clcarnels.  This  is  an  elfential  article  in  all 
malt  liquors  ; but  in  this,  which  has  been  attend- 
ed with  fo  much  care  and  expence,  muft  not  be 
omitted.  Ifinglafs  is  the  only  ingredient  necef- 
lary  for  this  purpoie,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Take  two  ounces  of  ifinglafsy 
let  it  be  well  beaten  and  cut  very  l'mall ; mix  it 
well  in  a gallon  of  the  beer,  and  then  let  it  ftand 
till  it  is  quite  diffolved  ; when  it  muft  be  ftrained 
through  a coarfe  cloth.  When  put  into  the 
vefl'el,  ftir  it  about  till  it  is  well  mixed  with  the 
whole:  this  vvill  occafton  fome  motion  in  the  li- 
quor, therefore  the  bung  muft  be  only  laid  light 
ly  over,  and  not  ftopt  clofe  down  till  it  is  again  at 
reft ; then  clofe  up  the  bung,  and  leave  a little 
opening  at  the  vent  hole  : let  it  ftand  three  weeks, 
when  the  liquor  vvill  be  perfectly  compleat  and 
fit  for  drinking. 

If  the  beer  is  intended  for  bottling,  the  proper 
time  will  be  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  after 
which  it  llioukl  ftand  another  year  in  the  bottles 
to  give  it  perfection  ; fo  that  from  the  brewing, 
to  the  drinking,  fhould  be  two  years. 

Whoever  ftriCtly  obferves  thefe  rules,  cannot 
fail  of  having  good  oCtober,  or  fine  beer.  As  to 
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the  ftrength,  it  may  be  varied  at  pleafure,  only 
by  encreafing  or  diminifhing  the  quantity  of 
malt.  The  quantity  in  this  receipt  is  about  thir- 
teen bufhels  to  the  nogfhead,  which  we  prefume 
will  be  fufficiently  ftrong  : fome  there  are  who 
make  ufe  of  only  ten  or  twelve  bufhels?  while 
others  extend  it  to  twenty,  but  a medium  we 
would  always  recommend,  as  being  more  agree* 
able  to  the  tafte  and  conducive  to  health. 


To  brew  common  Ale. 

/T'HIS  liquor,  which  is  defigned  for  drinking 
foon  after  it  is  brewed,  requires  lefs  ftrength ; 
and  lei's  tincture  of  the  hop.  1'he  methods  prac- 
ticed in  all  kinds  of  brewing  are  in  general  the 
fame ; but  as  there  are  fome  things  neceflary  to 
be  regarded,  we  (hall  here  give  proper  inftruc- 
tions  for  the  management  of  this  kind  of  drink. 

As  fome  ftandard  muft  be  fixed,  we  (hall 
make  the  allowance  eight  bufhels  to  the  hogs- 
head, which  will  produce  an  excellent  drink. 
Take  fix  bufhels  and  a half  of  amber-malt,  and 
one  and  a half  of  high  dried,  or  brown,  which 
will  mix  better  than  porter-malt,  in  the  mafh. 
Let  them  be  ground  together,  but  not  fine.  Af- 
ter ftanding  in  the  fack  eighteen  or  twenty  hours* 
it  will  be  ready  for  brewing.  As  much  loft  wa- 
ter mull  be  boiled  as  will  be  fufiicient  to  foak  up 
the  malt,  and  produce  a clear  hogfhead  of  wort: 
make  a brifk.  fire,  and  put  into  the  copper  a large 
fpoonful  of  fait,  clear  the  feum  from  the  furface, 
and  lprinkle  on  it  about  three  quarts  of  bran. 
When  the  water  is  beginning  to  boil,  fkim  it 
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again,  when  it  will  appear  perfe£lly  clear;  draw 
half  the  water  into  the  mafia-tub  and  damp  the 
fire,  where  let  it  remain  till  the  fteam  is  intirely 
gone.  Pour  in  the  malt  gradually,  and  let  it  be 
kept  ftirring  all  the  time,  to  prevent  any  lumps. 
Cover  it  carefully  up  for  the  1'pace  of  two  hours, 
keeping,  as  near  as  pollible,  the  fame  degree  of 
heat,  by  pouring  hot  water  between  the  vefiels. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  hours,  tie  three  pounds 
of  hops  in  a coarfe  canvafs,  firft  rubbed  to  pieces 
between  the  hands;  put  them  into  the  receiver, 
and  let  in  the  wort,  running  dire£ily  upon  the 
hops,  in  a fmaller  ftream,  lightly  beating  the  bag 
in  which  the  hops  are  contained,  with  a whilk, 
to  help  their  inoiftening. 

During  the  running  of  this  wort,  the  other 
wTater  mull  be  attended  to,  which  now,  by  the  fire 
being  damped,  will  be  about  the  fame  degree  of 
heat  as  the  former  was  wrhen  the  malt  was  put  in : 
give  the  fire  one  ftirring  and  then  let  it  run  gra- 
dually upon  the  grains;  as  the  firft  wort  is  run 
into  the  receiver.  Let  this  ftand  in  the  tub  two- 
hours,  keeping  up  a regular  heat  as  before.  At 
the  expiration  of  which  time  it  muft  be  let  off  in 
a large  ftream  to  the  firft  wort  in  the  receiver. 
The  grains  will  now  be  exhaufted,  and  the  worts 
will  have  the  full  virtue  of  the  malt.  Let  the 
wort  continue  in  this  manner  one  hour,  during 
which  time  a fin  all  fediment  will  fall  from  it; 
then  get  it  into  the  copper,  clear  from  the  fedi- 
ment ; into  which  the  bag  of  hops  muft  alfo  be 
put,  as  one  boiling  will  be  fufficient.  A cock 
lhould  be  placed  about  an  inch  from  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver,  that  the  wort  may  be  drawn  off 
perfectly  clear,  as  it  will  not  be  allowed  time  to 
iettle  in  the  calk,  like  the  o&ober  or  ftrong  beer. 
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The  wort  and  hops,  after  having  boiled  a fhort 
time  in  the  copper,  muft  be  let  into  the  upper 
•cooler  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  and  then  drawn 
into  the  under  one,  where  it  muft  remain  till  it 
is  cold.  'Then  let  it  into  the  tun,  carefully  leav- 
ing the  Pediment  behind,  when  it  will  be  in  a 
right  condition  for  working,  which  muft  be  per- 
formed in  every  refpe£l  as  before  directed. 


To  brew  Small  Beer. 

'\T7'HOEVER  wifhes  to  have  good  fmall 

*  *  * beer,  will  find  it  much  to  their  intereft  to 
brew  it  alone,  the  drink  being  vaftly  luperior,  and 
the  trouble  but  little  more  than  the  way  gene- 
rally pradViced. 

This  method  of  brewing  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  any  other  kind.  The  quantity  of  malt  or 
ftrength  of  the  beer  muft  be  left  to  every  perfbn’s 
pleafure  ; but  to  make  good  beer,  we  fhall  direct 
at  the  rate  of  two  bufhels  and  a half  to  a hogs- 
head ; tfiat  is  to  lay,  two  bufhels  of  amber-malt, 
mixed  with  half  a bufhel  of  brown  ; which  muft 
be  ground  a little  more  than  for  ftronger  liquors, 
but  not  fine.  Let  it  be  laid  in  a cool  room  eigh- 
teen hours.  Put  half  a hogfhead  and  two  pails  of, 
water  into  the  copper,  which  will  yield  half  a 
hogfhead  of  wort;  then  add  a handful  of  hops, 
with  as  much  fait  as  will  cover  a fhilling,  and  a 
race  of  whole  ginger ; juft  make  it  boil,  then  lift 
over  it  a little  malt ; when  let  it  into  the  mafh- 
tub,  where  it  muft  ftand  fomewhat  longer  to  cool 
than  the  ftronger  beer;  then  referving  about  a 
peck  of  the  malt,  pour  in  the  remainder,  mixing, 
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it  well  with  the  liquor  by  ftirring,  but  without 
breaking  it ; then  lift  on  the  peck  that  was  laved, 
and  cover  it  clofe  up. 

After  Handing  two  hours,  put  into  the  re- 
ceiver a pound  and  half  of  hops,  rubbed  to  pieces 
in  the  hands  and  tied  in  a bag ; then  let  the  wort 
run  in  a fniall  ftream  upon  them.  The  fame 
quantity  of  water  muft  now  be  made  fomewhat 
hotter  than  the  firft,  and  let  into  the  mafh-tub, 
where  Handing  two  hours  as  the  former,  it  muft 
be  run  off  to  the  reft  in  the  receiver.  After  well 
draining  the  grains,  the  liquor  and  hops  muft  be 
put  in  the  copper  and  boiled  about  half  an  hour, 
after  which  it  muft  be  managed  as  in  other  cafes  A 
directed. 


Method  of  brewing  Dorchester  Beer. 

r\NE  of  the  beft  efteemed  beers  in  England  is 
that  brewed  in  and  near  Dorchefter.  The 
excellence  of  this  beer  is  in  a great  meafure  ow- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  chalk,  with  which  that 
country  abounds  ; which  being  impregnated  with 
the  water,  produces  that  agreeable  foftnefs,  for 
which  this  beer  is  fo  much  admired.  Neverthe- 
lels  we  flatter  ourfelves  we  fhall  give  inft ructions 
how  to  imitate  this  fo  clofely  in  any  other  place, 
that  it  fliall  fcarcely  be  diftinguiflied  from  the 
real  Dorchefter. 

This  foft  chalky  water  not  being  to  be  met 
with  in  every  place,  we  would  here  recommend 
a fubftitute.  Strew  a load  of  chalk,  a little  broke, 
over  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  coolers,  and  pump 
upon  this  as  much  fpring  water  as  will  better 

than 
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than  half  fill  it ; then  add  about  half  the  quantity 
of  loft  water,  and  after  flirring  it  about  for  a 
Ihort  time,  leave  it  twenty- four  hours,  when  it 
will  be  lit  for  brewing.  The  fame  chalk  being 
taken  out  and  drained  will  fierve  a fecond  time, 
even  better  than  the  firft.  The  method  of  brew- 
ing this  liquor  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  we  have 
already  delcribed  under  the  article  of  common 
ale.  As  Autumn  is  the  bell;  time  for  brewing  this 
beer,  when  you  have  got  it  in  the  calks,  let  it 
there  remain  untill  the  l'pring  to  cool. 


To  brevj  Oat  Ale. 

'T'  H E liquor  generally  met  with  under  this  de- 
■*  nomination  is  poor  fluff  indeed ; being  no- 
thing more  than  bottled  lmall  beer,  and  even  that 
not  of  the  bell  fort : but  the  real  oat  ale,  brewed 
from  the  grain  itfelf,  has  many  good  qualities. 
No  malt  liquor  being  more  wholefome,  nor 
any  more  agreeable  at  meals.  The  proper  way 
of  making  it  is  this.  Take  eight  bufhcls  of  malt, 
made  from  the  fineft  white  oats,  let  it  be  ground 
lull  fufficient  to  crack  the  corns,  and  no  more  ; 
lay  it  in  a heap  in  a dry,  airy  room,  for  two 
days  and  nights ; then  put  it  into  the  mafh-tub, 
pouring  on  it  fifty  gallons  of  the  fofteft  water 
that  can  be  got,  quite  cold,  gently  ftir  it  about, 
then  cover  it  up  for  one  hour,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  open  the  tub,  and  again  ftir  it  all 
together:  this  fhould  afterwards  be  repeated  once 
in  every  two  hours,  till  it  has  been  mafhing  thir- 
teen hours,  without  any  heat. 
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This  liquor,  contrary  to  all  others,  fhould 
he  brewed  cold : next  tie  a piece  of  flannel  loofely 
over  the  cock,  take  two  pounds  and  a quarter  of 
the  frefhefl  hops,  which  after  being  rubbed  to 
pieces  in  the  hands,  tie  up  in  canvals  and  place 
it  in  the  receiver,  where  the  wort  from  the  tub 
mud  run  in  a fmall  dream  upon  them,  through 
the  dannel.  After  it  has  thoroughly  drained  let 
it  dand  four  hours,  then  pour  it  into  the  tun, 
through  a flannel  fadened  to  a hoop.  Mix  a 
pint  and  half  of  thickifh  yead,  fird  with  a little 
of  the  wort,  and  then  add  it  to  the  whole ; co- 
ver it  carefully,  and  a fermentation  will  foon 
arife,  which  differ  to  continue  for  two  days. 
Then  place  a cock  five  inches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tun,  and  let  it  run  through  a flannel  into 
the  cafk,  fird  fkimming  off  the  head. 

When  the  liquor  is  in  the  cafk,  it  will  have 
another  flight  fermentation  ; which  mud  be  al- 
lowed its  regular  time  : after  which  dop  it  down 
fad,  and  let  it  remain  a fortnight  to  fettle. 
When  put  into  bottles  it  fhould  be  done  with  as 
little  motion  as  poffible,  and  the  corks  put  but 
lightly  in  at  fird.  When  it  is  all  bottled  off, 
throw  a quantity  of  cold  water  upon  the  bottles, 
to  prevent  any  heat  or  fermentation  The  next 
day  throw  on  more  water,  drive  the  corks  in 
fad,  and  let  them  remain  for  ufe. 


How  to  remedy  Faults  in  Malt  Liquors. 

TVT ANY  ingredients  are  ufed  by  the  common 
^ A brewers  to  remedy  their  beers,  when  any 
ways  faulty.  We  fhall  here  point  out  the  me- 
thods 
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thods  of  prevention,  when  vve  forefee  the  dan- 
ger ; alfo  the  remedies  that  may  be  ufed  with 
i'afety,  when  the  milchief  has  happened ; but  can 
by  no  means  content  to  the  ute  of  ginger,  jalap, 
treacle,  be.  in  brewing.  As  we  are  convinced 
the  feeding-pafte  is  an  cffe&ual  preventative  and 
perfe&ly  innocent ; we  lTiall  here  mention  the 
ingredients  and  method  of  preparing  it. 

Put  two  ounces  of  the  fined  ifinglafs  and  a 
pound  and  half  of  good  loaf  lugar,  in  as  much 
ftrong  beer  as  is  fufficient  to  thoroughly  diflolve 
it;  get  one  pound  of  white  oyfter- (hells,  and 
three  pounds  of  clean  foft  chalk,  both  powdered 
very  fine  ; to  thefe  add  one  pound  and  a quarter 
of  malt  flour,  lifted  fine,  with  two  ounces  of 
powder  of  hops  : grind  thefe  well  together,  and 
beat  up  the  whole  to  a good  pafte  in  a marble 
mortar  : fpread  it  upon  paper,  and  lay  it  in  the 
air  till  quite  hard,  then  lay  it  up  for  ufe.  Two 
pounds  of  pafte  is  a proper  quantity  for  a hogs- 
head of  beer.  If  the  feafon  has  been  unfavour- 
able, or  through  any  overfight  happening  in  the 
brewing,  you  judge  the  drink  in  danger  of  being 
four,  or  coming  to  any  other  harm,  all  milchief ' 
will  be  prevented  by  putting  this  in  at  the  bung- 
hole. 

If  through  any  means  a calk  of  beer  grows  foul 
and  thick,  a lyrup  of  the  hop  made  with  ifin- 
glafs,  in  the  following  manner,  is  the  only  re- 
medy. Put  a pound  of  frefh  hops,  rubbed  to 
pieces,  into  a (lone  jar,  juft  cover  them  with' 
boiling  water  : ftop  up  the  jar  and  fet  it  in  a pan 
of  boiling  water,  which  replenifh  as  faft  as  it 
cools  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  hours ; after  which 
let  them  ftand  twelve  hours  more  to  cool.  Strain 
off  the  liquor  without  prefling  the  hops  : add  to 
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this  two  ounces  and  a half  of  beaten  ifinglafs;  and 
to  every  pint  of  liquor  put  a pound  and  a half  of 
loaf  fugar.  After  it  has  boiled  once  up,  ftrain  it 
through  a flannel  bag.  This  done,  put  the  fy- 
rup  into  a clean  calk  : draw  the  beer  out  of  the 
hogfhead  into  this ; bung  it  up,  but  let  the  vent- 
hole remain  open  for  three  or  four  days,  and  after 
Handing  three  weeks  it  will  be  perfe£tly  fine. 

It  frequently  happens  through  careleflnefs  in 
a former  brewing,  that  fome  of  the  wort  will  re- 
main in  the  crevices  of  the  veflels,  which  grow- 
ing four  in  the  cracks,  when  the  new  wort  comes 
in,  occafions  a falfe  fermentation,  which  gives 
the  beer  an  ill  tafte,  and  prevents  the  operation 
of  the  other.  This  is  what  the  brewers  term 
foxing,  and  is  only  occafioned  through  want  of 
cleanlinefs.  The  following  remedy  is  the  only 
one  I have  tried  with  fuccefs.  Mix  half  a pound 
of  fea-bifeuit,  beaten  fine,  with  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  white  wood  allies,  and  a pound  of 
flaked  lime  ; put  this  to  the  beer,  and  let  it  Hand 
a fortnight,  after  which,  if  the  tafte  ftill  remains, 
make  a frefli  mixture  of  the  fame  ingredients, 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  the  feed  of  hop  added  to 
it ; apply  it  as  before.  Let  it  Hand  for  a month, 
when  it  will  probably  have  the  defired  effe£l,  and 
the  liquor  become  lweet  and  wholefoine. 
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Ample  Directions  ref  peeing  the  Manage- 
ment of  Bees. 


npHE  bee  is  an  infeft  celebrated  by  many  wri- 
**■  ters,  ancient  and  modern,  for  its  fkill  and 
induftry,  and  is  valuable  for  the  ufes  to  which 
the  produce  of  this  induftry  may  be  applied  : but 
the  bees  will  require  a considerable  attendance  on 
the  part  of  the  country  houfevvife,  in  order  to 
make  them  turn  to  the  belt  account. 

The  place  in  which  you  keep  your  bees  fhould 
be  very  near  your  houfe,  that  it  may  be  conve- 
nient for  you  to  pay  a proper  attention  to  them. 
Let  this  place  be  fenced  round,  to  keep  out  fowls 
and  cattle.  Defend  your  bees  from  the  high 
winds,  but  let  your  fences  be  fo  contrived  as  to 
admit  the  fun.  A fouthern  expofure  is  belt  for 
the  bees,  and  fome  trees  and  flirubs  fhould  be 
planted  (if  they  do  not  naturally  grow)  near 
your  houfe,  that  when  fwarming-time  comes 
they  may  have  places  to  reft  on. 

Your  bee-garden  being  fitted  up,  you  muft ' 
provide  ftands  for  your  hives,  which  fhould  be 
placed  in  a Hoping  polition,  that  the  rain  may 
not  get  into  the  hive,  nor  lay  near  the  door  of  it. 
Each  hive  fhould  be  let  on  a Single  ftool : for  if 
a number  of  them  arc  ranged  on  one  bench,  the 
bees,  by  miftaking  their  own  hives,  are  apt  to 
fight  with  each  other.  The  ftools  fhould  be 
placed  at  a little  more  than  a foot  from  each 
other,  and  fhould  be  fcarce  any  bigger  than  the 
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hive  except  in  the  front,  where  there  fhould  be 
a fpace  of  a few  inches  for  the  bees  to  lodge  on 
before  they  go  into  the  hive. 

In  fome  counties  thele  ftools  are  made  of  ftone ; 
but  wood  is  preferable,  becaul’e  the  ftone  is  too 
hot  in  lummer,  and  too  cold  in  winter.  Place 
your  ftools  in  ftrait  rows  facing  the  louth  weft  j 
but  moft  inclining  to  the  fouth. 

The  beft  hives  are  thofe  made  of  ftraw,  and 
almoft  of  a circular  figure,  but  fome  of  them 
fhould  be  larger  than  others,  that  they  may  fuit 
the  different  lwarms  of  bees.  Make  ufe  of  your 
biggeft  hives  when  you  want  a great  quantity  of 
honey,  and  of  the  fmaller  when  you  intend  to 
cncreafe  your  ftock  of  bees. 

The  following  is  an  old  receipt  for  dreffing 
the  hives : c{  Take  off  all  the-  ftaring  ftraws, 
“ twigs  and  jags  that  are  offenfiVe  in  the  hive, 
4t  and  make  them  as  fmooth  as  poflible.  If  you 
“ need  but  few  hives,  you  may  prune  them 
“ with  a knife ; if  many,  finge  and  rub  them 
“ with  a piece  of  brimftone.” 

The  hives  being  thus  prepared,  put  either 
t-  ree  or  four  fplints  in  each,  according  to  its  fizej 
fattening  the  upper  end  of  the  fplints  at  the  top 
of  the  hive,  and  the  lower  about  a hand’s  breadth 
from  the  fkirt.  Exclufive  of  thefe  fplints  you 
fhould  drive  four  others  into  the  lldrts,  to  keep 
it  from  finking  when  it  is  loaded ; two  of  thefe 
forming  the  hind-pofts,  and  the  other  the  door- 
pofts. 

A ihort  time  before  the.  bees  begin  to  fwarm, 
your  hives  fhould  be  rubbed  with  lavoury,  mar- 
joram, thyme,  hyffop,  and  other  fweet  herbs. 
When  the  fwarm  is  lodged,  take  a branch  of  the 
tree  on  which  they  fettle,  and  having  wiped  the 
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hive  clean  with  it,  rub  the  infide  of  it  with  ho- 
ney and  milk,  fait  anti  water,  l'mall  beer,  mead, 
or  honey  only. 

A mixture  of  cow- dung  with  fand,  and  with 
lime,  or  afhes,  is  proper  to  keep  the  hives  clofe, 
and  defend  the  bees  from  the  cold,  and  on  the 
approach  of  winter  place  a wicket  at  the  door  of 
the  hive,  to  prevent  the  bees  being  deftroyed  by 
vermin.  This  wicket  muft  have  in  it  l'ome  fmall 
notches,  juft  of  proper  fize  for  bees  to  enter  and 
go  out  at. 

In  an  early  fpring  you  muft  look  after  your 
bees  by  the  middle  of  May,  taking  particular 
notice  of  the  ligns  that  precede  their  fwarming, 
watching  thofe  carefully  that  are  likely  to  fwarm 
firft. 

In  cold,  dry,  and  windy  fprings  your  fwarms 
of  bees  will  be  few  and  late : but  mild,  calm, 
and  fhowery  weather  is  good  for  the  fwarming 
of  bees. 

The  bees  will  drive  out  the  drones,  though 
not  perfectly  grown,  when  the  hives  are  full; 
and  the  bees  will  hover  near  the  hive.  When 
the  mornings  and  evenings  are  cold,  a moifture 
will  appear  on  the  ftool,  and  the  little  animals 
will  hurry  backward  and  forward  with  unufual 
hafte.  On  iultry  mornings  and  evenings  they 
will  lay  without  the  hive,  and  go  in  when  the 
weather  is  more  moderate. 

Bees  are  particularly  fond  of  rifing  to  fwarm 
during  a hot  gleam  after  a fhower.  Sometimes 
they  aflemble  on  the  hive,  or  the  ftool  on  which 
it  ftands : and  when  you  obferve  them  to  hang 
to  each  other,  you  may  be  fure  they  will  loon 
rife  if  the  weather  does  not  change. 


When 
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When  your  bees  accuftom  themfelves  to  lie 
abroad,  under  tire  (tool,  or  behind  the  hives,  it 
is  a lign  they  will  not  lwarm.  They  are  like* 
wife  prevented  from  fwanning  by  flormy  or  win- 
dy weather,  which  occalions  them  to  lie  out ; 
and  the  longer  they  do  lb  the  more  unwilling 
they  are  to  lwarm. 

Some  people,  in  order  to  make  them  fwarm, 
keep  the  hives  as  cool  as  poffible,  by  watering 
and  fhading  them  and  the  place  on  which  they 
fland  : then  they  enlarge  the  door  to  give  air, 
move  the  duller  gently  with  a brufli,  and  thus 
drive  them  in.  if  after  this  they  lie  out,  then, 
on  the  next  warm  day,  about  noon,  while  the 
fun  fhines  clear,  put  in  the  greater  part  with  your 
brufli,  and  lweep  away  the  reft  from  the  ftool  ; 
not  permitting  them  to  duller  again.  The  bees 
thus  fwept  will  often  hum  in  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
which  enticing  the  others  out,  they  will  fwarm  of 
courfe. 

Another  method  to  make  them  fwarm,  is  to 
place  a large  pewter  dilh  under  the  clufters  of 
bees,  as  they  hang  out  in  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
which  fometimes  produces  the  effed,  by  the  heat 
being  ftrongly  refled. d on  them.  If  they  Hill 
lie  abroad  and  will  not  fwarm,  rear  the  hive  fuf- 
ficiently  to  let  them  in,  and  then  clofe  up  all  the 
parts  round  it  except  the  door. 

About  ten  or  twelve  days  after  your  lirft  fwarm 
is  gone,  another  brood  will  be  ready,  and  over- 
fill the  hive.  Then,  in  the  morning  before  they 
fwarm,  they  will  come  down  near  the  ftool,  and 
call  each  other ; and  at  the  time  of  fwarming 
they  go  down  to  the  ftool,  and  anfwer  each  other, 
on  which  thofe  within  come  forth.  When  the 
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chief  fwarm  is  broken,  the  fecond  cafts  and 
{warms  the  fooner : and  after  this  a third,  and 
fometimes  a fourth  fwarm  will  arife  ; but  within 
a fortnight  they  have  generally  done  fwarming. 

When  your  bees  in  fwarming  have  fixed  on  a 
place  to  reft,  they  get  together  in  a clufter,  and 
when  they  are  fettled,  hive  them  when  the  cluf- 
ter has  been  a (hort  time  at  its  largeft  iize.  Chute 
from  among  your  hives  one  of  fuch  a lize  that  the 
fwarm  may  fill  it  that  year,  and  rub  the  hive  with 
fweet  herbs  as  dire£led  above. 

It  is  neceilary  that  the  perfon  who  hives  them 
fliould  vvafli  his,  or  her,  hands  and  face  with  beer, 
or  be  otherwise  prote&ed.  If  the  bees  hang 
upon  a bough,  fhake  them  into  the  hive,  and  fet 
the  fame  on  a cloth  on  the  ground  ; or,  if  the 
bough  be  final),  you  may  cut  it  off,  and  lay  it 
on  the  cloth,  and  fet  the  hive  over  it.  If  they 
light  near  the  ground,  lay  your  cloth  under  them, 
and  (hake  them  down,  and  place  the  hive  over 
them.  Thofe  that  gather  together  without  the 
hive  wipe  gently  with  your  brufh-  towards  it ; 
and  if  they  take  to  any  other  place  than  the  hive 
wipe  them  off,  and  rub  the  part  with  may-weeds, 
wormwood,  or  nettles. 

When  the  fwarms  feparate,  if  they  light  in 
fight  of  each  other,  let  alone  the  greater,  and  dif- 
turb  the  leffer  part,  and  they  will  liy  to  their  fel- 
lows : but  if  not  in  fight,  hive  them  both  in  two 
feparate  hives,  and  bring  them  together,  (baking 
the  bees  out  of  one  hive  upon  the  cloth  whereon 
the  other  hive  (lands,  and  place  the  other  full 
hive  on  them,  and  they  will  loon  unite. 

When  your  bees  (warm  late,  after  the  middle 
of  June,  and  few  in  number,  then  put  two  or 
three  ("warms  together,  whether  they  rile  the 
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fame  day  or  not ; for  by  this  uniting  they  will  la- 
bour carefully,  and  produce  much  honey. 

They  fhould  be  united  in  the  following  man- 
ner. When  it  grows  dufk  in  the  evening,  hav- 
ing lpread  a cloth  on  the  ground  near  unto  the 
ftool,  where  this  united  fwarm  ftands,  fet  a pair 
of  refts,  for  two  fupporters  for  the  hive  ; knock 
down  the  hive  out  of  which  you  propofe  to  re- 
move your  bees,  upon  the  reft  or  ftand  : this  be- 
ing done,  lift  the  hive  a little,  then  clap  it  be- 
tween your  hands  to  get  out  the  bees,  fet  the  . 
flock  to  the  fwarm  to  which  you  would  add  them, 
upon  the  fupporters  over  them,  and  the  bees  will 
foon  rife  into  the  hive  ; and  the  few  that  remain 
will  fly  to  the  reft. 

The  beft  prevention  from  being  ftung  by  bees 
is  to  be  provided  with  a net,  with  mefhes  lb  fine 
that  a bee  cannot  get  through.  This  net  fhould 
be  knit  with  fine  thread  or  ftlk,  and  fhould  cover 
the  hat,  and  be  faftened  down  to  the  collar  of  the 
coat;  or,  if  a woman  wears  it,  it  fhould  cover 
her  whole  bofom  : but  when  a perfon  is  ftung  the 
remedy  is  to  hold  it  as  near  the  fire  as  it  can  be 
borne,  and  then  anoint  it  with  mithridate  or 
honey. 

If  the  weather  be  fine  the  bees  begin  to  gather 
wax  and  build  combs  as  foon  as  they  enter  the 
hive  ; fo  that  there  will  be  compleat  combs  in  a 
few  days.  The  bees,  from  the  induftry  of  their 
nature,  croud  fo  thick  that  few  of  them  can  work 
till  the  combs  are  of  confiderable  length  ; and 
then  foine  of  them  will  finifh  the  remainder  of  the 
cells,  while  the  other  fill  thole  that  are  already 
finifh  cd. 

The  number  of  bees  decreafe  towards  the  end 
of  fummer,  and  they  become  ftill  fewer  in  the 
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winter,  as  may  be  difcerned  from  their  very  dif- 
ferent numbers  when  they  lvvarm,  and  thole  killed 
when  you  take  them  ; for  the  bees  of  the  lad 
year’s  breed  do  now  by  degrees  wade  and  perifli 
by  their  extraordinary  labour,  their  wings  decay 
and  fail  them  ; lb  that  fome thing  more  than  a 
year  is  the  ulual  age  of  a bee,  and  the  young 
only  of  the  lad  fpring  furvive  and  preferve  the 
kind  till  the  following  leafon. 

Old  docks  of  bees  fliould  be  removed  a little 
tafore  or  after  Michaelmas;  but  if  this  bufinefs 
be  then  omitted,  you  mud  move  them  about  the 
end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  before 
they  go  much  abroad,  led  it  prevent  their  lwarin- 
ing.  The  bed  time  to  do  this  is  in  the  evening, 
next  after  hiving  ; and  the  method  is  this : Take 
a board  about  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the 
hive  you  intend  to  remove,  and  in  the  evening, 
■or  two  or  three  evenings  before,  lift  it  up,  and 
brufh  the  bees  that  are  on  the  dool  forward,  and 
let  the  board  be  a little  fupported  by  two  ledges, 
to  prevent  the  death  of  the  bees  on  the  dool.  Oil 
this  board  let  the  dock,  and  fo  let  them  dand  till 
you  remove  them.  When  you  come  to  move 
them,  dop  up  the  door  of  the  hive,  and  let  the 
board  whereon  the  hive  dandeth  on  a hand-bar- 
row, and  convey  them  to  the  place  where  you 
intend  they  fhall  remain. 

No  great  advantage  arifes  from  feeding  of 
bees  ; fird,  becaule  thofe  that  have  not  a profita- 
ble dock  of  honey  to  ferve  them  over  the  winter, 
are  not  fit  to  keep  ; and  then  becaule  they  that 
keep  bees,  and  do  not  take  care  enough  of  them 
to  keep  them  from  fpending  of  that  dock  they 
have  in  winter-time,  mud  not  expeft  to  reap 
any  great  profit  from  them. 
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But  in  the  fpring  there  are  fome  flocks  of  bees 
that  are  well  worth  prefervation.  Thefe  are  fuch 
as  are  numerous,  though  their  honey  is  but  fmall 
in  quantity,  owing  to  the  feafon  being  dry  and 
cold  ; which  may  prevent  their  having  made  as 
much  as  they  might  do  in  more  favourable  fea- 
fons ; yet  thefe  bees  may  afterwards  prove  a 
good  flock. 

The  mode  of  fupplying  bees  with  food  is  by 
means  of  fmall  canes  conveyed  into  their  hives. 
This  praflice  fhould  be  begun  in  March,  becaufe 
at  that  time  their  combs  are  full  of  young,  and 
continued  till  the  advance  of  the  feafon  affords 
them  fufficient  food. 

As  honey  is  more  natural  to  bees  than  any 
other  kind  of  food,  fo  it  is  the  befl  that  you  can 
give  them  ; but  mixing  it  with  good  fweet-  wort 
makes  it  go  the  farther.  Some  perfons  put  bread 
lopped  in  ale  into  the  hive,  which  they  will  eat 
with  great  avidity.  Others  give  them  bean- 
flour ; and  others  roalled  apples,  bay-falt,  &c. 
Salt  is  very  good  for  bees,  which  is  proved  by 
thofe  thriving  befl  which  are  nearefl  the  fea-flde ; 
and  for  this  reafon  fait  mixed  with  water  fhould 
be  always  near  your  bees. 

The  following  is  deemed  a good  method  of  im- 
proving the  number  of  your  bees.  'I'ake  half  a 
dram  of  mufk  diffolved  in  rofemary,  one  dram 
of  camphire,  a handful  of  baum  : of  yellow  bees- 
wax, and  oil  of  rofes,  equal  quantities  of  each. 
Pound  the  baum  and  camphire  very  much,  and 
put  them  in  the  melted  wax  with  the  oil  of  rofes, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a mafs,  letting  it  cool 
before  you  put  in  the  mufk,  for  otherwife  the 
heat  will  fume  away  moll  of  the  lcent.  Take  of 
this  mafs  fo  much  as  a hazle-nut,  and  leave  it 
3 within 
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within  the  bee-hive  ; it  will  greatly  increafe  the 
number  of  the  bees,  and  you  will  allb  find  both 
honey  and  wax  three  times  more  profitable  than 
if  this  method  be  not  adopted. 

Many  modes  have  been  tried  to  obtain  the  pro- 
fit of  bees  without  deftroying  them,  but  as  thefe 
have  all  failed  we  fiiall  only  delcribe  the  com- 
mon method,  and  that  is,  the  taking  of  combs  by 
killing  the  bees. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  AuguH,  confider 
with  yourfelf  what  flails  you  will  keep  and  what 
you  will  kill.  The  heft  fivarms  to  keep,  are 
thofe  of  one  or  two  years  Handing  ; and  thole  of 
three  or  four,  which  by  reafon  of  their  fvvarming 
the  laH  l'ummer  are  full  of  bees,  and  are  the  moH 
likely  to  be  die  bed: ; but  thofe  of  that  age  which 
have  call  hives,  not  being  likely  to  continue,  are 
to  be  taken,  as  are  alfo  poor  fvvarms  not  worth 
die  feeding,  and  all  light  llocks,  and  fuch  as  do 
not  carry  out  their  drofs,  and  drive  away  the 
drones  in  good  time  : allb  thofe  whom  the  rob>- 
bers  eafily  afiault,  arc  to  be  fufpefted  ; and  if 
their  combs  be  once  broken,  delay  not  their  ta- 
king ; and  allb  all  Halls  of  three  years  old,  or  up- 
ward, that  have  miffed  fvvarming  two  years  to- 
gether, efpecially  thofe  that  have  lain  out  the 
fiummer  before,  and  did  not  fvvarm  the  laH  fum- 
mer,  for  thefe  are  feldom  profperous : wherefore 
it  is  better  to  take  them  while  they  are  good,  than 
to  keep  them  tiil  they  perifh,  in  expc&ation  of 
their  encreale.  Thofe  that  have  milled  fwarm- 
ing  two  years  together  are  feldom  good,  except 
fome  particular  forts  which  always  maintain 
themfelves ; and  thefe  may  be  kept  nine  or  ten 
v ears. 
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Having  fixed  on  the  flails  you  intend  to  take, 
begin  your  operation  between  four  and  five  in 
the  evening  : dig  a hole  in  the  ground  nine  inches 
deep,  and  nearly  of  the  lize  of  the  bottom  of  the 
hive  : put  the  fmall  earth  round  the  edges  of  the 
hole : then  provide  a fmall  flick  flit  at  one  end, 
and  taking  a brimflone  match  of  fix  inches  long, 
and  thefizeof  your  little  finger,  and  having  fall - 
ened  it  in  the  flit,  flick  it  in  the  middle  or  fide  of 
the  hole,  fo  that  the  match  may  be  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  edge  thereof : and  if  one  match  be 
not  fufficient,  provide  yourlelf  with  two.  Hav- 
ing let  fire  to  the  matches,  inflantly  place  your 
hive  over  the  hole,  and  clofe  up  all  the  crevices  at 
the  bottom  with  fine  earth,  fo  that  no  fraoke 
may  come  out,  and  the  bees  will  loon  drop  and 
die. 

Having  taken  and  houfed  your  hive,  lay  it 
carefully  on  the  ground  on  the  fides  of  the  combs : 
make  the  ends  of  the  fplints  loofe  with  your  fin- 
gers, and  loofen  the  edges  of  the  combs  with  a 
wooden  -flice  : then  take  them  out  one  after  an- 
other, and  having  wiped  off  the  half  dead  bees 
with  a good  feather,  break  the  combs  into  three 
pieces  while  they  continue  warm. 

That  honey  which  firfl  runs  of  itfelf,  is  called 
virgin  honey,  as  is  alfo  that  which  runs  from  the 
fiifi  year’s  1'warm.  This  is  by  far  the  befl,  be- 
ing more  chryflalline  and  of  a finer  tafle  than 
that  which  is  fqueezed  out  of  the  combs,  and 
rnav  therefore  be  kept  for  particular  ufes,  or  for 
making  mead  which  is  intended  to  be  of  a parti- 
cularly fine  flavour. 

When  no  more  honey  runs  from  the  combs 
put  up  what  you  have  warm  into  pots  by  itfelf, 
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and  it  will  for  two  or  three  days  work  up  the 
feum  of  coarle  wax,  drofs,  <S:c.  which  muft  be 
taken  off.  The  other  honey,  which  is  the  coarfer 
fort,  muft  be  got  from  the  combs  by  preffing 
them,  which  you  may  like  wile  pot,  except  what 
. you  defign  for  immediate  ufe  in  making  of  me- 
theglin.  Having  fo  doire,  put  what  remains  into 
a hair  bag,  and  walh  it  in  a trough  or  other  vef- 
fel,  and  when  the  lweetnefs  is  all  out,  try  the 
balls  for  wax  ; the  manner  of  ordering  which  is 
as  follows : take  the  wax  and  drofs,  and  let  it 
over  the  fire,  pour  in  fo  much  water  as  will  make 
the  wax  fwim,  that  it  may  boil  without  burning, 
and  for  this  reafon,  while  it  is  gently  boiling 
over  the  fire,  ftir  it  often  ; when  it  is  thoroughly 
melted,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  prelently  pour  it 
out  of  the  kettle  into  a ftrainer  of  fine  thin  linen, 
or  of  twilled  hair,  ready  placed  upon  a ferew  or 
prefs : lay  on  the  cover,  and  prefs  out  the  liquor 
(as  long  as  any  wax  comes)  into  a kettle  of  cold 
Water,  but  firft  w’et  both  the  bag  and  the  prefs, 
to  keep  the  wax  from  flicking : the  greateft  quan- 
tity of  water  will  come  firfl ; then  moll  wax  j 
and  at  laft  there  will  be  more  drofs  than  any  thins; 
eife. 

As  the  wax  hardens  make  it  into  balls,  from 
which  you  muft  lqueeze  the  water ; and  this  be- 
ing done,  break  the  balls  into  crumbs,  and  put 
them  in  a pot  over  a flow  fire.  As  the  wax  melts 
dip  a fpoon  in  cold  water,  and  ftir  and  fkim  it 
therewith,  and  when  it  is  clean  from  the  ikum, 
and  perfeftly  melted,  it  muft  be  poured  into  a 
pan,  or  mould,  the  bottom  and  fides  of  which 
have  been  rubbed  with  honey;  but  you  muft 
take  care  not  to  pour  the  drofs  in  with  the  wax. 
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When  any  froth  remains  on  the  top  of  your 
pan,  blow  it  afide,  and  ikim  it  off  carefully  witfr 
a wet  fpoon.  Then  put  it  at  a moderate  diftance 
from  the  fire,  that  it  may  cool  very  gradually. 
If  your  cake  be  large  keep  it  ft  ill  warmer,  that 
the  top  of  it  may  not  cool"  too  faft  for  the  cen- 
ter ; and  thus  let  all  its  parts  cool  as  equally  as 
poftible.  If  the  cake  fticks  in  the  vefiel,  warm 
it  a little,  and  it  will  readily  come  out. 

The  qualities  of  good  wax  are  that  it  fhouhl 
be  of  a 1‘vveet  fmell,  yellow'  colour,  light,  firm-, 
and  pure.  Englifh  wax,  with  thele  properties, 
will  fell  for  at  leaft  five  pounds  the  hundred 
weight  more  than  foreign.  Its  ufe  in  making 
candles  is  well  known,  and  it  is  ufed  on  many  oc* 
caiions  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty. 

Bees- wax,  when  ufed  phyfically  or  chirurgi- 
callv  is  deemed  a medium  between  hot  and  cold, 
between  dry  and  moift,  being  the  ground  of  all 
fearcloths  and  halves-:  it  mollifies  the  finews,  and 
ripens  and  refolveth  ulcers ; the  quantity  of  a pea 
being  (wallowed  down  by  nurfes,  diffolveth  the 
milk  curdled  in  the  breaft. 

Oil  of  bees- wax  cures  wounds  of  great  depth 
in  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  will  heal  fmall  wounds 
in  three  or  four  days,  by  only  anointing  the 
wound  therewith,  it  is  likewife  good  for  in- 
ward difeafes ; if  you  give  one  drachm  at  a time 
in  white  wine  it  will  provoke  urine,  help  flitches 
and  pains  in  the  loins,  the  cold  gout,  and  all 
other  complaints  which  arife  from  a cold,  which 
is  the  common  fource  of  moft  dilorders. 

'1  he  ufe  of  the  honey  is  almoft  equal  to  that  of 
the  wax;  it  is-  of  fubtil  parts,  and  therefore 
pierceth  as  oil,  and  eafily  paffes  the  parts  of  the 
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body  ; it  hath  a power  to  cleanle,  and  therefore 
it  openeth  obftructions,  and  cleareth  the'breaft 
and  lungs  of  thole  humours  that  fall  from  the 
head  ; it  loofeneth  the  belly,  purges  the  foulncfs 
of  the  body,  and  provoketh  urine;  it  nourifbem 
very  much,  and  breedeth  good  blood.  Honey 
fhould  always  rather  be  taken  clarified  than  raw, 
as  in  that  ftate  it  is  more  nourifhing,  and  more 
eafy  of  digeftion. 

Such  being  the  tranfcendent  virtues  of  honey, 
our  country  readers  will  not  think  vve  have  en- 
grafted too  much  of  our  book  in  defcribing  the 
management  of  that  induftrious  little  animal,  the 
.Bee. 
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The  Art  of  Breeding  and  Managing  of 
Song-Birds.. 


Of  Canary-Birds — Their  Manner  of  breeding 

feeding , id’e. 

^ANARY  BIRDS  fet  fourteen  days  upon  their 
^ eggs,  generally  lay  four,  five,  or  fix  eggs  in 
a nefl,.  and  will  have  four  or  five  nells  in  a year. 
Match  your  birds  about  the  middle  of  March, 
by  putting  them  in  a common  li/.ed  cage,  for 
about  a fortnight ; when  turn  them  into  a large 
cage,  or  room,  made  convenient  for  that  pur- 
pole  ; and  fofituated  as  to  have  the  morning  fun. 

Jf  you  breed  in  a large  room,  you  may  turn 
in  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  pair. of  birds;  more  or 
lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  your  room  or 
cage.  Pat  boxes  for  the  nefts  in  different  places, 
always  allowing  more  boxes  than  pairs  of  birds  ; 
as  they  not  only  love  room,  but  it  frequently 
happens  the  hen  will  go  to  nefl  again  before  the 
firfl  can  fly,  and  will  leave  the  cock  to  feed 
them : it  has  happened  in  this  cafe  that  a vacant 
box  not  being  to  be  found,  they  have  built  again 
upon  the  former  nefl,  and  thereby  deftroyed  the 
young  ones. 

Leave  the  birds  in  the  nefl  till  the  hen  hatches 
again,  when  take  the  former  away,  otherwile 
they  will  be  negle£led,  or  ill-treated,  by  the  old 
ones.  If  you  mean  to  bring  them  up  by  the 
hand,  take  them  away  at  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  old,  and  feed  them  as  you  do  linnets.  To 
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feed'  thofe  brought  up  by  the  old  ones,  take  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  boiled  hard,  mixed  with  as  much 
bread,  and  a little  lcalded  rape-leed,  bruiied  fine,, 
together  with  a irnall  quantity  of  maw- feed,  and 
give  them  a frefh  pan-full  every  day.  A littlfe 
lcalded  rape-feed,  and  rape  and  canary  mixed*, 
may  alfo  be  given  them  : chickweed  and  ground- 
fel,  may  be  given  occalionally.  About  the  month 
of  June,  give  them  fhepherd’s  pufs,  and  in  July 
and  Auguft  plantain.  Supply  them  with  elks 
hair,  fine  hay,  and  loft  feathers,  for  making  their 
nefls. 

Though  thefe  birds  are  fubjefl  to  many  dif- 
tempers,  yet  with  due  care  they  will  live  many 
years.  Too  many  greens,  efpecially  chickweed 
that  is  rank,  will  bring  on  a lurfeit,  which  caufes 
a 1 welling  under  their  bellies^  full  of  red  veins  r 
this  fwelling  in  its  full  Hate  is  white,  then  if  not 
flopped  will  turn  red,  and  [aft  of  all  to  a black 
fwelling,  which  few  furvive.  Moulting,  though 
natural  to  all  birds,  is  ft  ill-  very  dangerous,  and 
frequently  proves  fatal.  The  lymptoms  of  this 
diforder,  are  their  appearing  rough  and  melan- 
choly, flecping  much  in  the  day  with  their  heads 
under  their  wings  ; and  it  is  fometimes  attended 
with  a fmall  pimple  on  their  rumps,  called  the 
pip  on  the  tail. 

As  we  have  mentioned  fome  of  the  diforder?, 
incident  to  thefe  kind  of  birds;  we  think  it  ne- 
cdfary  alfo  to  point  out  fome  remedies.  In  cafe 
of  a furfeit,  put  plenty  of  oatmeal  amongft  the 
feed,  for  three  or  four  days,  and  liquorice  in 
tire  water;  which  will  cleanfe  him  : but  in-  calc 
the  bird  is  too  laxative,  give  him  maw-fced,  and 
bruifed  hemp-feed,  inftead  of  oatmeal;  alfo  a 
little  groundfell ; put  laffron  in  his  water,  and 
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draw  fome  of  his  rtiil  feathers.  Boiled  milk  and 
bread,  with  maw-feed  mixed  in  it,  is  alfo  very- 
good,  and  may  be  given  as  a change  of  diet. 
Another  recipe  for  the  forfeit  or  common  fwell- 
ing  is,  a fmall  quantity  of  millet-feed,  an  equal 
quantity  of  hemp,  maw,  rape  and  canary ; let 
them  be  juft  boiled,  then  cut  about  a quarter  of 
an  egg,  boiled  hard,  in  fmall  pieces,  and  put  to 
the  feeds,  alfo  add  a double  quantity  of  lettuce- 
feed.  Previous  to  your  giving  the  bird  this  com- 
pofition,  put  treacle  in  his  water,  for  three  or 
four  mornings  ; when  you  have  obferved  him 
drink  two  or  three  times  in  a morning,  rince  out 
the  pot  or  glafs,  and  fill  it  again  with  clean  wa- 
ter. 

When  your  birds  are  in  moult,  be  very  care- 
ful of  keeping  them  warm,  and  give  them  nou- 
rifhing  food,  fuch  as  Naples  bifcuit,  bread  and 
egg,  bruifed  hemp-feed,  lettuce  and  maw-feed, 
with  a little  faffron  in  their  water,  if  the  weather 
is  not  too  hot ; if  it  is,  fteep  a piece  of  liquor- 
ice ; and  let  them  have  plantain,  and  lettuce-feed 
together.  In  cafes  of  danger,  a little  Naples 
bifcuit,  fteeped  in  white  wine,  may  fometimes 
be  ferviceable.  When  the  bird  is  troubled  with 
the  pip,  and  it  becomes  full  of  matter,  let  it  out 
with  a fine  needle,  as  gently  as  pofiible  ; after- 
wards put  a bit  of  moiftened  lugar  on  the  fore. 

Another  diftemper,  fometimes  attends  thefe 
birds,  which  appears  on  the  head,  with  a yellow 
fcurf,  covered  with  fmall  fcabs ; this  Iliould  be 
anointed  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  frefh  butter, 
or  fweet  lard  ; adminiftring  the  fame  food  as  be- 
fore directed. 
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Of  the  Black-Bird  — How  to  diflinguijh  the 
Cock  from  the  Hen,  idc. 


inciuuious  long  ; they  may  alto  be  taught  to 
whittle  to  a pipe,  in  a moft  delightful  manner; 
with  this  enchanting  mafic  he  will  entertain  you 
four  of  five  months  in  the  year,  and  in  general  is 
reckoned  a hardy  bird. 

They  breed  loon  in  the  year,  having  young 
ones  in  April,  and  lometimes  fooner;  which 
may  be  taken  from  them  at  ten,  or  twelve  days 
old.  Their  food  is  generally  fheep’s  heart,  or 
any  lean  meat,  cut  fmall,  and  mixed  with  bread. 
When  young  keep  them  clean,  and  give  them 
moift  vi&uals  every  two  hours,  fuch  as  milk  and 
bread,  cheefc,  curd,  &c.  When  out  of  order, 
give  them  fpiders,  or  wood  lice,  but  not  too  ma- 
ny in  a day;  put  allb  a little  cochineal  in  their 
water. 

We  would  recommend  in  the  choice  of  a bird, 
always  to  take  the  blackeft,  which  is  eafily  dif- 
cerned  in  the  nett,  and  thele  feldom  fail  of  prov- 
ing coeks. 


Of  the  Sky-Lark — How  caught.  Method  of  feed- 
ing, &c. 

/“pHESE  birds,  are  in  general  very  long  lived, 
and  very  hardy  ; having  been  known  to  live 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  They  will  entertain 
you  moft' agreeably  eight  or  nine  months  in  the 
year  with,  their  long ; if  kept  from  the  hearing 
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of  other  birds,  or  otherwife  brought  up  under  a 
good  fong-bird.  They  generally  have  young 
ones  about  April  or  May,  and  will  breed  three  or 
four  times  in  a year;  which  is  commonly  in 
fields  of  high  grafs,  or  in  the  marfhes.  They 
fhould  be  about  ten  or  twelve  days  old  when 
you  take  them  from  the  nefi: : feed  them  with 
bread  and  milk,  boiled  fiiff;  with  which  alio 
mix  about  a third  quantity  of  rape  feed,  boiled 
and  bruifed ; let  them  be  fed  every  two  hours, 
and  be  fure  to  give  them  frefh  vi£luals  every  day. 
In  about  three  weeks  or  a month,  they  will  be 
able  to  feed  themfelves  -r  when  give  them  dry 
meat,  fuch  as  bread,  egg  boiled  hard,  and  hemp- 
feed  bruifed  : put  l'ome  gravel  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cage,  alfo  a turf  of  three-leaved  grafs. 

The  largeft  and  longeft  birds  in  the  neft  are 
generally  found  to  be  cocks.  Many  methods  are 
ufed  in  catching  thefe  birds.  In  the  months  of 
June  or  July  they  are  taken  with  a hawk  and 
net,  and  are  then  called  branchers  ; the  meaning 
of  which  is,  a bird  that  has  flown  about  two  or 
three  months  \ is  full  grown,  but  has  his  neftling 
feathers.  To  catch  thefe  birds,  get  a net  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  yards  long,  and  about  three  or 
four  broad,  with  a line  run  through  the  middle  ; 
you  muft  alfo  have  a hawk,  which  fhould  be 
carried  by  one  perfon,  while  another  holds  the 
end  of  the  line  : when  you  find  a flock  of  birds, 
get  as  near  them  as  you  can ; then  fhew  your 
hawk,  at  the  fame  time  fluttering  his  wings  ; the 
birds  will  then,  through  fear,  lie  clofe  to  the 
ground,  when  the  net  may  be  fpread  over  them. 

The  Iky -lark  may  be  taken  in  flight  with  a 
clap  net,  like  other  l'mall  birds  They  are  alfo 
taken  in  dark  nights,  with  a trammel  net,  about 
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thirty  yards  long,  and  fix  over ; run  through 
with  ribs  of  packthread  ; this  is  placed  upon  two 
poles,  fixteen  feet  long,  and  taper  at  each  end  ; 
which  muft  be  carried  by  two  perlons,  about  half 
a yard  from  the  ground ; frequently  touching 
the  ground,  in  order  to  raile  the  birds : when 
they  fly  againft  the  net  you  are  certain  of  having 
then,  and  muft  let  the  net  immediately  fall. 
This  net  is  alfo  ufed  in  catching  quails,  wood- 
cocks, partridges,  &c.  Another  method  of  tak- 
ing thefe  birds  is,  when  there  is  a great  fnow  on 
the  ground.  Get  a quantity  of  packthread,  and 
at  every  fix  inches  make  a noofe,  with  two  horfe- 
hairs  twifted  together,  and  at  every  twenty  yards 
faften  it  to  the  ground  with  a little  ftick.  Scatter 
fome  white  oats  amongft  the  nooles,  to  which 
the  birds  are  furc  to  come,  and  are  caught. 

The  fky-lark  is  generally  a hardy,  fine,  ftrong 
bird,  and  very  feldom  out  of  order;  but  if  it  fo 
happens  grate  a little  cheefe  in  his  vi&uals,  and 
give  him  three  or  four  wood-lice  in  a day,  and 
fometimes  a lpider ; put  alfo  a little  liquorice  and 
faffron  in  his  water,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary 
for  thefe  birds. 


Of  the  Wood-Lark. 

npHIS  bird  is  much  admired  for  his  fine  melo- 
dious  pipe,  and  pleafing  variety  of  notes. 
H is  fong  continues  about  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and  is  efteemed  by  fome  fanciers  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  nightingale.  The  fame  method  is 
made  ufe  of  in  taking  thefe  birds  as  before  direft- 
ed  for  the  lky-lark,  in  the  months  of  June  or 
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Jrfy,  when  they  are  termed  bramhers  ; but  thofe 
caught  at  Michaelmas  generally  prove  beft,  and 
may  he  eafily  taken  with  clap-nets,  which  ihould 
be  placed  upon  high  ground  ; the  birds  flying 
high  at  that  feal'on.  When  firit  taken,  flrew 
fome  bruifed  hemp-iced  and  bread  on  the  gravel, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cage;  as  they  will  l'ooner 
feed  from  the  bottom,  than  in  the  trough  : when 
they  are  come  to  their  meat,  give  them  boiled 
egg,  chopt  fine,  and  mixed  with  bread,  hemp- 
feed,  and  maw- iced.  You  may  alio  give  them 
fheep’s  heart,  or  any  kind  of  meat  that  is  not 
fait  or  over-drefled ; and  let  them  have  frelh  vic- 
tuals every  day. 

If  a bird  is  ill,  give  him  hog-lice  or  meal- 
worms ; but  not  more  than  two  or  three  in  a day. 
If  laxative,  grate  fome  chalk,  or  cheeie,  in  his 
victuals,  and  put  mould,  full  of  ants,  in  his  cage, 
inftead  of  gravel. 

Some  are  of  opinion  the  cock  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  hen  by  the  largenefs  of  his 
wing;  others  by  the  length  of  his  heel,  or  fet- 
ting  up  the  crown  upon  his  head  ; others  again 
by  the  length  of  the  bird  ; the  cock  being  gene- 
rally found  to  be  the  longeft  bird. 

Thefe  birds  breed  very  early  in  the  year,  the 
young  ones  having  been  known  to  fly  by  the 
25th  of  March,  if  you  defign  to  bring  them  up 
from  the  neft  ; let  them  be  well  feathered  before 
you  take  them,  and  feed  them  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  nightingales. 
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Defcription  of  the  Tit-Lark. 

npHIS  is  a very  handfome  bird,  about  the  fize 
* of  a nightingale,  and  efleemed  a very  pro- 
per bird  to  rail'e  others  under ; they  generally 
having  a very  fine  long.  The  molt  valuable 
amongft  them  are  thole  that  will  chew,  whilk, 
weet  and  rattle;  which  fome  will  do  to  great 
perfe&ion  : they  will  alfo  run  their  feet,  and 
their  l'nee-jug,  and  twink  different  ways.  They 
fmg  from  March  to  July,  and  are  generally 
caught  the  latter  end  of  March  and  beginning  of 
April,  with  clap  nets,  or  lime-twigs,  like  lin- 
nets and  other  birds.  When  firft  caught,  give 
him  ant’s  mould  in  his  cage,  and  bread  grated 
and  mixed  with -hemp-feed,  bru i fed  very  fine  ; 
with  which  you  may  alio  put  two  or  three  meal- 
worms, cut  in  half.  If  fet  in  a light  place,  and 
not  diflurbed,  he  will  foon  be  brought  to  feed  ; 
after  being  treated  in  this  manner  two  or  three 
days,  you  may  feed  him  as  the  Iky  or  wood- 
lark, and  he  will  fing  in  a very  fliort  time. 


Some  Account  of  the  Nightingale — Method  of 
catching , feeding , lefc. 

'T'HIS  bird  is  efleemed  the  fineft  of  all  the  fca- 
-*■  thered  race ; his  natural  lweetnefs,  and 
flrcngth  of  voice,  creating  a harmony  infinitely 
fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  bird.  This  agree- 
able mufic  he  will  continue  about  feven  months 
in  the  year,  and  fo  jealous  is  he  of  a rival,  that 
he  would  continue  his  notes  till  he  fell  from  the 
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perch,  rather  than  be  outdone  by  any  other  bird. 

It  is  remarkable  of  thefe  birds  that  they  are  ne- 
ver feen  in  winter  in  any  part  of  the  world  : va- 
rious are  the  opinions  concerning  their  flight, 
but  it  is  all  mere  conjedture,  as  no  one  yet  was 
ever  able  to  diicover  their  real  fettlement  in  the 
winter  feafon.  Thofe$)irds  that  are  caught  be-  % 
fore  the  middle  of  Ajfftrl  generally  prove  cocks, 
at  which  time  the  hens  arrive. 

There  are  many  ways  of  taking  thefe  birds  at 
different  l'eafons : the  branchers  are  caught  in  Ju- 
ly or  Auguft,  but  thofe  taken  in  the  month  of 
April  generally  prove  the  befl  birds.  One  me- 
thod of  taking  them  is  by  digging  a hole  in  the 
earth  and  placing  a board  or  tile  over  it,  fupport- 
ed  by  a flick,  on  which  put  two  or  three  meal- 
worms, which  the  bird  coming  eagerly  to  de- 
vour, falls  in  the  hole  and  is  taken.  They  may 
alfo  be  taken  with  lime  twigs;  but  the  befl  me- 
thod we  apprehend  is  with  the  nightingale’s-trap. 
This  trap  is  about  the  fize  of  a round  trencher, 
and  may  be  made  with  a fllk  net,  a watch  fpring, 
and  a round  wire  ; to  which  the  net  is  fattened  j 
there  is  alfo  a cork  that  comes  through  ; like- 
wife  a l'mall  firing,  which  holds  up  the  trap,  in 
which  flick  a meal-worm,  and  the  cork  very 
flight  in  it:  the  bird  feeing  the  worm,  will  en- 
deavour to  get  it,  by  which  means  he  will  draw 
the  net  on  himfelf. 

Thefe  birds  are  generally  found  by  the  fide  of 
a fandy,  or  chalk  hill,  alfo  in  a wood  coppice, 
or  quick -let  hedge.  When  you  have  caught  a 
bird,  tie  his  wings,  and  pluck  the  feathers  from 
his  vent,  which  will  otherwifc  clog  up,  and  oc- 
cafion  his  death. 

When 
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When  firft  taken,  feed  them  with  fheep’s- 
heart,  and  egg,  cut  in  fmall  bits,  three  or  four 
of  which  muft  be  given  them  every  two  hours  at 
farthefl.  When  they  have  been  crammed  in 
this  manner  about  two  days,  put  fome  meat  in 
their  pan,  filled  with  ants  ; put  alfo  ant’s -mould 
at  the  bottom  of  their  cage  : this  will  learn  them 
to  feed  themfelves  in  a fhort  time,  but  dont  leave 
them  to  themfelves  too  foon. 

There  are  many  different  forts  of  food,  and 
methods  made  ul'e  of  in  feeding  thefe  birds ; but 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  befl  is  this : in  fum- 
mer  time,  take  a fhecp’s-hcart  raw,  and  chop  it 
very  fine,  alfo  boil  an  egg  hard,  and  grate  it ; 
put  one  egg  to  one  heart,  or  a fmaller  quantity- 
in  proportion,  as  their  vi&uals  fliould  always  be 
moift,  otherwife  it  makes  them  vent-bound. 
Sprinkle  a little  water  upon  the  egg  and  heart, 
and  mix  them  together  till  it  is  almoft  as  thick 
as  a falve.  Take  great  care  to  get  the  firings  all 
out  of  the  heart ; as  they  fometimes  get  about 
the  tongue,  which  will  kill  them  in  a fhort 
time  : when  this  cafe  happens,  which  may  be 
known  by  their  gaping,  and  endeavouring  to  vo- 
mit, if  poffible  open  his  mouth,  and  draw  out 
the  firing  with  a needle,  after  which  give  him  a 
meal-worm,  or  fpider.  In  winter,  the  heart 
fhould  be  par-boiled,  and  inflead  of  water,  ufe 
the  liquor  the  heart  was  boiled  in  ; but  be  care- 
ful none  of  the  fat  gets  amongfl  it. 

The  nightingale  geneiallv  builds  her  nefl 
(which  is  different  from  every  other  bird,)  in  a 
clofe  quick-fet  hedge,  where  there  is  great  flore 
of  briars  to  defend  her  from  her  enemies.  The 
young  birds  are  generally  fit  to  take  about  the 
middle  of  May  j but  let  them  be.  well  .feathered 
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firft.  If  taken  too  foon,  they  will  be  fubjeft  to 
the  cramp  and  loofenefs ; which  will  occafion 
much  difficulty  in  rearing  them.  While  young 
put  ft  raw,  or  dry  mofis,  in  the  cage  ; but  as  they 
grow  older,  give  them  ants-mould,  as  before  di- 
re&ed.  Learn  them  alio  to  feed  upon  flies,  fpi- 
ders,  or  meal -worms,  being  very  nourifhing, 
and  in  cafe  of  fteknefs  abfolutely  neceflary.  Let 
them  have  plenty  of  water  to  dabble  and  vvafh 
themfelves  in,  as  it  is  impoftible  ever  to  rear 
good  birds  without  great  cl'eanlinefs. 


Defcription  of  the  Robin  Red-Breast,  with  a 
genuine  Anecdote. 

nPHIS  bird  is  much  admired,  and  for  fweet- 
nefs,  is  thought  to- be  little  inferior  to  the 
nightingale.  They  generally  breed'  three  times 
in  a year,  viz.  April,  May  and  June;  making 
their  nefts  with  mofs,  wool  and  hair  ? and  com- 
monly produce  five  or  fix  young  ones;  butfeldom 
Ids  than  four.  They  frequently  appear  in  the 
winter  on  the  tops  of  houfes  and  ruinated  places, 
where  they  all'o  build  their  nefts.  You  may  take 
them  from  the  neft  when  about  ten  days  old  ; if 
older  they  will  be  fullen,  and  confequently  more 
difficult  to  bring  up.  Feed  them  as  you  do 
nightingales,  with  fheep’s-heart,  egg,  or  any 
kind  of  frefh  meat,  minced  fmall.  Take  care 
to  keep  them  warm,  and  give  them  infers  occu- 
fionally  ; particularly  lpiders,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond. 

Thefe  birds  are  taken  with  lime-twigs,  and 
alfo  with  a trap  cage,  and  meal-worm.  If  a 
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cock  and  a young  bird,  he  will  fing  in  a fhort 
time.  The  bread:  of  the  cock  is  of  a brighter 
red  than  that  of  the  hen,  by  which  they  are  ea- 
fily  diftinguifhed. 

Thefe  birds  are  frequently  fubjeCt  to  the 
cramp  and  giddinefs,  and  will  fometimes  fall  ofF 
their  perch  ; to  prevent  which,  keep  them  warm 
and  clean.  When  you  find  him  droop,  fpiders, 
or  meal-worms,  will  much  refrefh  him.  When 
the  giddinels  appears,  an  ear-wig  now  and  then 
will  be  found  very  ferviceable.  When  his  ap- 
petite fails,  give  him  hog-lice,  and  take  care  that 
he  has  frefh  water  two  or  three  times  in  a week  ; 
and,  occafionally,  put  a little  faffron,  or  flick- 
liquorice  in  it,  which  will  help  his  long,  and 
make  him  chearful  and  long-winded. 

We  fhall  clofe  our  account  of  the  robin  with 
relating  a remarkable  and  unprecedented  inflance 
of  a gentleman’s  breeding  thefe  birds  in  a cage  ; 
which,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear, 
is  a known  fadl,  and  can  be  well  authenticated. 

This  gentleman’s  chief  delight  was  in  birds ; 
in  purfuit  of  which  pleafurc  he  had  acquired  fo 
much  experience  as  held  him  in  high  estimation 
amongft  the  fancy.  In  the  courfe  of  his  fludies, 
he  had  endeavoured  for  a feries  of  years  to  breed 
robins  in  a cage,  which  was  hitherto  thought  im- 
practicable; in  which,  after  great  expence,  and 
many  fruitlefs  efforts,  he  at  length  fucceeded : 
three  young  birds  were  produced,  each  of  which 
proved  a fine  cock,  and  furvived  many  years. 
At  this  gentleman’s  death,  one  of  thefe  birds 
was  given  as  a prefent  to  the  writer  of  this  nar- 
rative, who,  after  keeping  him  about  two  years, 
through  a fatal  negleft  in  giving  him  water, 
found  him  dead,  one  morning,  in  his  cage.  This 
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bird  was  equal,  if  not  fupcrior,  in  fprightlinefs, 
flrength,  and  fong,  to  any  robin  ever  yet  pro- 
duced. 


HIS  is  eflccmed  a very  good  bird,  and  will 


learn  to  imitate  the  note  of  any  other.  They 
generally  breed  about  April,  and  build  their  nefls 
among  furzes,  or  upon  heaths  or  commons. 
They  have  three  or  four  nefls  in  a year,  and 
commonly  four  or  five  young  ones,  which  you 
may  take  when  eight  or  ten  days  old. 

Feed  them  when  young  with  boiled  bread  and 
milk,  mixed  with  a little  rape  feed,  fealded  and 
bruifed  j and  let  them  be  fed  every  two  hours. 
When  able  to  feed  themfclvcs,  give  them  fome 
wood-lark’s  meat,  till  they  can  crack  the  feed  j 
which  will  be  in  about  fix  or  eight  weeks. 

The  cocks  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  the  hens 
by  the  brownnels  of  their  backs,  and  the  white 
feathers  upon  their  wings-. 


H E chaffinch  is  a very  hardy,  flout  bird,  and 
has  a great  variety  of  notes.  The  nefllings 
or  branchers  will  hold  their  fong  fix  or  feven 
months  in  the  year;  the  wild  ones  not  more  than 
three  : they  are  generally  brought  up  under  other 


The  Linnet  deferibed. 


Of  the  Chaffinch. 
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They  breed  two  or  three  times  in  a year,  be- 
ginning in  May.  Take  the  branchers  in  June 
or  July,  when  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  clays 
old,  and  feed  them  as  you  do  linnets. 

The  cocks  are  red  on  the  breaft,  and  the  hens 
gray. 


Defcription  of  the  Goldfinch. 

'T"'  H I S is  a very  lively  bird,  and  has  a very 
plealing  fong  of  his  own ; but  they  general- 
ly take  it  from  a wood-lark,  or  lome  other  bird. 
They  breed  in  April,  and  have  three  or  four 
nefis  in  a year.  When  brought  up  from  the 
neft,  feed  them  the  fame  as  linnets,  with  this 
difference  only,  give  them  canary  inftead  of 
rape-feed,  and  you  may  put  a little  Naples  bil- 
cuit  among  it.  Canary-leed  alone  is  the  bell 
food,  which  you  mull  endeavour  to  bring  them, 
to  as  foon  as  you  can. 

If  lick,  give  them  faffron  in  their  water,  and 
a little  groundfel.  Always  keep  gravel  in  the 
cage,  and  when  laxative  crumble  a little  chalk, 
in  it.  You  may  alfo  give  them  lettuce  or  thifUc— 
feed. 

The  cock  may  be  known  at  any  time  by 
the  edges  of  the  wing’s  being  black  up  to  the 
jhoulder : the  bill  is  alfo  black,  and  under  it 
red,  and  the  colours  in  general  of  the  cock  are 
much  brighter  than  thole  of  the  hen. 


Of 
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Of  the  Bullfinch. 

THIS  is  a bird  of  great  beauty,  and  efteein- 
ed  very  valuable  if  properly  taught.  His 
natural  fong  is  very  indifferent,  but  he  may  not 
only  be  learned  to  pipe  any  tune  at  command, 
but  may  alfo  be  taught  to  fpeak. 

They  generally  build  in  an  orchard  or  wood, 
have  two  or  three  nefts  in  a fummer,  but  feldom 
have  young  ones  till  the  latter  end  of  May. 
Thefe  birds  doing  much  mifchief  to  the  wall- 
fruit,  are  often  deftroyed  by  the  gardeners  ; by 
which  means  they  are  not  very  plenty  in  Eng- 
land . 

You  may  feed  and  bring  up  this  bird  the  fame 
as  a linnet.  After  they  have  been  caged  about 
a week,  you  may  talk,  whiftle,  or  pipe  to  them  j 
which  they  will  imitate  in  a very  fhort  time. 

The  belt  method  of  difeovering  the  cock  from 
the  hen  is,  when  about  three  weeks  old,  to  ff rip 
a few  feathers  from  the  breaft  ; if  a cock,  they 
will  grow  again  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  as 
red  as  blood  j if  a hen  they  will  appear  of  a pale 
brown. 


The  Sterling  deferibed. 

*TpHIS  is  a very  hardy  and  pleafing  bird,  his  fong 
-* *■  is  very  indifferent,  but  he  may  be  taught 
to  whiftle,  pipe,  or  talk  as  diftin&ly  as  a parrot : 
They  breed  in  trees,  pigeon-houfes,  or  the  fide 
bf  dwelling-houles.  Feed  them,  when  young, 

as 
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us  the  blackbird ; but  when  able  to  feed  them- 
lelves,  bring  them  up  like  the  wood  lark. 

The  cocks  have  a black  ftroke  under  their 
tongue,  which  the  hen  has  little  or  none  of ; 
when  moulted  off,  the  breaft  of  the  cock  is  finely 
marked  with  beautiful  colours,  of  which  the  hen 
is  quite  deficient. 


Of  the  Thrush  or  Throstle. 

HERE  are  various  forts  of  thefe  birds  ; the 
**“  firft  is  called  a red-wing,  the  next  a l'ong- 
thrufli : there  is  alfo  the  meafle-taw-thrufh,  he. 
The  wood-fong  thrufh  builds  his  neft  with  mofs  j 
is  a very  fine  bird,  and  fings  nine  or  ten  months 
in  the  year.  The  heath- thrufh  is  nearly  the. 
lame,  but  builds  his  neft  in  furzes.  They  breed 
very  loon  in  the  year,  and  are  fed  the  fame  as 
black-birds. 


Of  the  Wren. 

HIS  is  the  fmalleft  of  birds,  but  has  a fine 
fong  and  very  ftrong  pipe.  They  make 
their  nefts  about  the  beginning  of  May,  with 
green  mofs,  lined  with  linall  hair:  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a high-crowned  hat,  with  a round  hole 
in  the  fide,  to  get  in  at.  Let  them  be  well  fea- 
thered before  you  take  them  from  the  neft,  and 
feed  them  in  the  lame  manner  as  nightingales. 
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The  Twite. 
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*"pHIS  bird  is  exceeding  lively  and  merry, 
* and  is  a good  companion  for  linnets  or  other 
birds ; as  by  his  continual  finging  others  are  en- 
couraged to  do  the  fame.  The  cock  has  a red 
fpot  on  his  rump.  Their  food  is  the  lame  as  lin- 
nets. 


The  Red -Start  defer ibed. 

t 

HIS  is  a very  beautiful  bird,  and  has  a very 
fine  fong.  The  cock  has  a black  tail  j the 
lien  refembles  a nightingale  in  colour ; like  which 
bird  they  mult  alfo  be  brought  up  and  fed. 
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Receipts  in  Cookery. 

Wf  E prefume  our  country  readers  will  not  be 
* * difpleafed  with  our  giving  fome  valuable 
receipts  in  cookery,  as  an  addition  to  this  little 
volume  ; and  we  (hall  begin  with  fuch  articles  as 
are  moft  likely  to  be  drefled  in  the  farmer’s 
houle  ; and  then  add  others  which  may  be  occa- 
fionally  ul'eful  for  the  entertainment  of  company. 


A Pig  — To  roajl  it. 

T ET  your  fire  be  fironger  at  each  end  than  is 
the  middle,  or  otherwife  hang  a flat  iron, 
commonly  called  a pig-iron,  in  the  center  of  the 
graet.  Put  into  your  pig  a fmall  piece  of  butter, 
fome  pepper,  lalt,  and  l'age  cut  fine : and  having 
floured  it  well,  put  it  to  the  fire,  and  continue 
flouring  it  till  the  lkin  is  quite  crilp.  When  the 
gravy  begins  to  run,  put  bafons  under  the  pig, 
to  fave  it  to  fend  to  table.  When  you  judge  the 
pig  to  be  almoft  done,  put  a piece  of  butter  in  a 
coarfe  cloth,  and  rub  it  for  a few  minutes,  till 
the  crackling  grows  hard,  and  then  take  it  up. 
Having  laid  it  in  a difh  without  drawing  out  the 
fpit,  feperaie  the  head  from  the  body,  and  cut 
the  pig  in  two  equal  pieces.  Cut  the  under  jaw 
in  two,  and  lay  at  each  fide  of  it,  and  the  ears 
at  each  end.  JBruife  the  brains  fine,  mix  them 
with  fage,  and  putting  them  into  the  gravy 
2 which 
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which  has  been  faved,  add  thereto  fome  melted 
butter,  and  fend  this  fauce  to  table  with  the  pig. 
It  is  a common  cuftom  in  the  country  to  eat  cur- 
rant-fauce  with  pig,  and  every  country  houfe- 
wife  knows  how  to  make  it. 


A Pig — T»  baki  it, 

A S farm-houfes  in  general  are  provided  with 
ovens,  it  may  be  proper  to  delcribe  how  to 
bake  a pig. 

Lay  it  in  a difh,  flour  it  all  over  well,  and 
rub  it  over  with  butter ; butter  the  difh  you  lay 
it  in,  and  put  it  into  an  oven.  When  it  is 
enough  draw  it  out  of  the  oven’s  mouth,  and 
rub  it  over  with  a buttered  cloth  ; then  put  it  in- 
to the  oven  again  till  it  is  dry,  take  it  out,  and 
lay  it  in  a difh:  cut  it  up,  take  a little  veal  gravy, 
and  take  off  the  fat  in  the  difh  it  was  baked  in, 
and  there  will  be  fome  good  gravy  at  the  bottom ; 
put  that  to  it,  with  a little  piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour ; boil  it  up,  and  put  it  into  the  difh  with 
the  brains  mixed  with  the  lage  that  has  been  put 
into  the  belly. 


Beef — To  rcaji  it, 

H E time  the  meat  is  at  the  fire  mufl  be  pro- 
portioned  to  the  fize  of  the  joint.  Twenty 
pounds  will  require  three  hours  roafting  if  the 
joint  be  thick  ; but  only  two  hours  and  a half  if 
thin.  An  hour  and  a half,  with  a good  fire,  is 

deemed 


deemed  the  time  for  roafting  a piece  of  tea 
pounds  weight.  But  it  will  take  more  or  lefs 
time,  according  to  the  heat  or  coldnels  of  the 
weather. 


Mutton — To  roaji  it. 

A N hour,  at  a quick  fire,  will  roafl  a fmall  leg 
of  mutton,  except  the  weather  be  frofty,  and 
then  it  will  take  a quarter  of  an  hour  more.  To 
one  of  nine  pounds  you  rauft  allow  an  hour  and 
a half,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  one  of  larger  fize. 
A large  faddle  of  mutton  (being  papered)  re- 
quires three  hours ; a fmall  one  little  more  than 
half  that  time.  A large  neck  takes  an  hour;  a 
fmall  one  about  forty  minutes : a fhoulder  al- 
mofl  as  much  time  as  the  leg : but  a breaft  will 
be  done  in  half  an  hour  at  a quick  fire. 


, « 

Veal — To  roaji  it. 

T N roalling  the  thicker  joints  of  veal,  the  rule 
* is  to  allow  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  fire  for 
every  pound  the  piece  weighs ; but  if  the  joint 
be  thin  about  two  thirds  of  the  time  will  do  it. 
Veal  fhould  be  bailed  with  good  butter,  and  the 
fat  of  the  loin  or  fillet  Ihould  be  covered  with 
paper. 
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Pork — To  roaji  it. 

HE  fame  dire&ions  hold  good  for  pork  as 
for  veal,  only  remembering  that  the  meat 
muft  be  thoroughly  done,  odiervvife  it  is  deemed 
unwholfome.  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  in  the 
roafting  beef,  mutton  and  pork,  that  the  joints 
fhould  be  kept  at  fuch  a diftance  from  the  fire 
as  to  prevent  their  burning. 


A Goose — To  roaji  it. 

A Good  brifk  fire  is  necefiary,  by  which  a 
fmall  one  may  be  done  in  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  one  of  a moderate  fize  in  an  hour,  and 
a very  large  one  in  an  hour  and  three  quarters. 
The  brealt  fhould  be  papered  till  the  bird  is 
nearly  done,  and  then  it  muft  be  taken  off,  and 
frothed  up. — The  fame  rules  are  to  be  obferved 
with  regard  to  a turky. 


Fowls— roaji  them. 

T ET  your  fire  be  very  clear,  and  fmall  chick - 
ens  will  be  done  in  twenty  minutes,  thofc  of 
a middling  fize  in  half  an  hour,  and  full-grown 
fowls  in  three  quarters  : and  thefe  directions  will 
likewife  lerve  for  the  roafting  of  tame  ducks  : but 
wild-ducks,  teal,  widgeons,  &c.  will  take,  at  a 
very  quick  fire,  from  ten  minutes  to  a quarterof  an 
hour,  according  to  the  tafte  of  thofe  who  are  to 

cat 
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eat  them ; for  it  is  the  prevailing  fafhion  to  cat 
thefc  birds  very  little  done. 


Rabbits— To  roaji  them, 

TjAVING  placed  them  before  a good  fire, 
bafte  them  with  frefh  butter,  and  drudge 
them  with  flour.  Small  ones  will  be  done  in 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  larger  in  half  an  hour. 
In  the  mean  time  boil  the  liver,  and  chop  it  up 
with  parfley.  Garnifh  the  difti  with  part  of  the 
liver  and  parfley,  and  put  the  reft  into  the  butter, 
to  be  fcrved  up  as  fauce. 


A Hare — To  roaft  it. 

VI7HEN  you  have  cafed  it  make  a pudding, 
* ’ confifting  of  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fuet,  an  equal  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread,  a 
very  little  parfley  and  thyme  fhred  fine ; fome 
pepper,  lalt,  nutmeg,  lemon  peel,  and  two  eggs. 
Having  mixed  all  thefe  ingredients  together,  put 
them  in  the  hare,  and  place  it  before  a good  fire, 
and  bafte  with  three  pints  of  milk,  and  fix  ounces 
of  butter.  Keep  bailing  till  the  butter  and  milk 
is  all  dried  up,  and  then  the  hare  will  be  fuffici- 
ently  done.  Some  perfons  parboil  the  liver  of 
the  hare,  chop  it  fine,  and  then  mix  it  with  the 
fluffing.  There  are  many  kinds  of  fauces  ufed 
to  a hare ; but  the  beft  is  good  gravy-fauce, 
thickened  with  a fmall  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  poured  into  thedifh, 
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Pigeons — To  roaft  them . 

pUT  fome  butter,  pepper,  fait,  and  parfley 
fhred  fine,  into  the  body  of  the  pigeon,  and 
tie  up  the  neck  end  : then  let  your  pigeon  hang 
before  the  fire.  It  muft  be  bailed  with  butter, 
and  will  fwim  in  its  own  gravy  when  laid  in  the 
difh.  Some  perfons  roaft  them  on  fmall  fpits, 
tying  up  the  ends  of  the  bird  ; but  by  a firing  is 
deemed  the  preferable  method  of  roafting  them. 


Pigeons— To  broil  them , 

XI7HEN  you  broil  them  whole  put  in  the 
* * fame  ingredients  as  when  you  roaft  them  ; 
let  them  be  done  on  a high  gridiron,  over  a clear 
fire,  and  fend  them  to  table  with  melted  butter 
in  a cup,  or  with  parfley  and  butter,  poured  over 
them.  When  you  broil  them  fplit,  fhake  fome 
pepper  and  fait  over  them. 


A Ham — To  boil  it, 

TT  AVING  put  your  ham  into  a copper  or  large 
pot,  let  the  water  be  heated  fo  flowly  that 
it  may  be  at  leaft  three  hours  before  it  boils ; af- 
ter which  an  hour  and  a half  will  boil  a fmall, 
and  two  hours  a large  ham,  owing  to  the  previ- 
ous heat  it  receives  while  the  w7ater  is  warming. 
You  rauft  conftantly  Ikim  the  liquor  while  it  is 
boiling. 

A Tongue 
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A Tongue — To  boil  it, 

A Dried  tongue  fhould  boil  three  hours,  having 
been  firft  i'oaked  in  water  for  a night.  But 
a tongue  frefh  from  the  pickle  fhould  not  be  put 
in  till  the  water  boils,  and  will  be  done  in  two 
hours. 
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Pigs  Petty-Toes — To drefs  them. 

pUT  them  into  a faucepan,  with  an  onion,  a 
bundle  of  fwreet-herbs,  fome  whole  pepper,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  half  a pint  of  water.  Whea 
they  have  boiled  about  five  minutes,  take  out  the 
liver,  lights,  and  heart,  and  having  minced  them 
fine,  fhake  lome  flour  over  them,  and  grate  in  a 
little  nutmeg.  When  the  feet  are  boiled  tender, 
ftrain  off  the  liquor.  Then  put  all  together,  and 
adding  fome  butter  and  fait,  fhake  the  faucepan 
for  a few  minutes,  while  it  fimmcrs : then  fend 
it  to  table,  the  petty- toes  being  flit,  and  laid 
round  the  minced-meat  and  fauce,  and  fome 
toafled  fippets  on  the  borders  of  the  dilh. 


House-Lamb — To  boil  it, 

pUT  it  in  the  pot  with  plenty  of  water,  and 

* carefully  take  off  what  fcum  may  arife.  Thus, 
dreffed,  the  meat  will  have  a better  appearance* * 
and  tafte  fweeter  than  if  boiled  in  a cloth,  which' 
is  a fafhion  that  too  much  prevails. 
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Perry  ; to  make  it 

42 

Pickling  Englifh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

50 

Pig  ; to  collar  it 

58 

Pigeons  j the  choice,  &c.  of  them 

>5 

Pgieons  i 

* 


k 


C O N T E W . T S. 

Pigeons ; to  cure  a Difeafe  common  to  them 
Pork ; to  pickle  it 

R. 

Radi£h-Pods ; to  pickle  them 

S.  4 

Saufages  (to  be  boiled) 

Saufages  (common) 

(like  Bologna) 

(for  a private  Family) 

(fine) 

T. 

Turkics  j their  Breeding  and  Management 

W, 

Walnuts ; to  pickle  them 

Wild-Ducks  ; their  Prefervation  and  Management 
Wine  (Damaicen)  . 

Elder 

Englifh  Grape 

Goofeberry 

Currant 

Black  Cherry 

Quince 

Sage 

Strawberry 
Rafpberry  • 

Cowllip 

Birch 

Apricot  * # 

Raifin 

Plumb 

Englifh  Mountain 
Barley  V 
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